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THE EE PORT 

OF THB 

PRESIDENT OE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

FOR 



THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 1, 1863. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



May it please your Majesty, 

The Report which I have now the honour of presenting to 
your Majesty affords satisfactory proof of the continued steady 
progress and success of this College. So far back as the Session 
1852-53, the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland laboured under the 
great disadvantages resulting from the previous years of famine. 
Since that period, the annual increase of the Students in attend- 
ance shows the advancement of these Colleges in public estnnation, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties they have had to encounter. 
Regarding this College, the following table affords abundant proof 
that the education it furnishes is adapted to the circumstances oi 
the age in which we live. 



Return of the Total Number of Students attending Queen’s College, Belfast, 
since the year 1852. 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total. 


1852-53, 


101 


53 


154 


1853-54, 


114 


54 


168 


1854-55, 


118 


65 


183 


1855-56, 


119 


74 


193 


1856-57, 


136 


58 


194 


1857-58, 


153 


54 


207 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total. 


1858-59, 


160 


63 


223 


1859-60, 


199 


58 


257 


1860-61, 


239 


73 


312 


1861-62, 


299 


77 


376 


1862-63, 


335 


53 


388 



Number of new Students, or Freshmen, Matriculated and Non-MatMfltrf, 
attending Queen’s College, Belfast, for the first time, in the Session 1862-63. 



Matriculated, 

Non-Matriculated, 



Total, 



137 



The total number of Students at Belfast College > m 1852 -68 
was 154 ; now, there are in attendance 388. Of these, 335 are 
Matriculated; and it will also be seen from retM m the 
table that, during this Session, 137 young men entered ttoCMIege 
for the first time, of whom 115 are Matriculated. Since ti e 
Session 1857-58, there has been an increase in the whole numheis 
in attendance of 181. Besides the 137 Freshmen four other 
Students entered the College; but, having ceased to attend, then 
names bave been erased from tbe rolls. . . 

I have much satisfaction in stating that the new Anatomical 
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Rooms were given over to me by the Board of Works at the 
beginning of this year, and that they have been occupied since 
that time with great benefit and comfort to the Students. I have no 
doubt that, under the able management and instruction of the 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, they will continue, from 
year to year, to be highly advantageous to the Medical School of 
this College. 

By the erection of part of the Anatomical Buildings in the 
College grounds the Students have been relieved from the incon- 
venience of walking to and fro, for the distance of a mile, between 
the Practical Rooms and the College, as formerly. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the remaining part of these 
buildings will soon be undertaken, so that the Anatomical and 
Physiological collection in the College Museum may be made avail- 
able for teaching in the new buildings, and that the injury result- 
ing from carrying preparations for lecture from place to place may 
be obviated. 



Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Mn- 

triculntod. 


Total. 


Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculatcd. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1856-57, 


36 


25 


61 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1859-60, 


56 


39 


95 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


66 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


116 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1861-62, 


81 


48 


129 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 



The subjoined denominational table presents nearly the same 
features of religious diversity as have annually existed, in propor- 
tion to the numbers in attendance, at Belfast College. 



Denominational Return. 

Sessions. 



Established Church, 

General Assembly, 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterians, 
Roman Catholics, 

Wesleyan Methodists, . 
Covenanters, . ; 

Seceders, .. . 

Independents, . 

Baptists, . 

Various, 

Religious Denomination withheld, 
Total, 



1859-GO. 


18(10-61. 


18G1-62. 


1862-63. 


43 


57 


59 


61 


160 


189 


221 


237 - 


15 


14 


29 


13 


16 


22 


17 


24 


8 


7 


13 


11 


8 


9 


12 


22 


1 


4 


4 


3 


2 


- 


4 


3 


4 


9 


14 


10 


_ 


1 


1 


3 








— 


— 


257 


312 


375 


388 



The following return gives the number of Scholarships awarded 
in the present Session ; and in making it, I cannot help remarking 
once again on the particular organization that exists in the Queen’s 
Colleges regarding this class of exhibitions. In the Queen’s Col- 
leges, these honors have hitherto been competed for anew, every 
year, by those Students qualified to become candidates. It is very 
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different with the greater number of other universities, where the 
Scholarships are held for three, four, and in some of them for five 
years. The misapprehension which has existed respecting the 
number of Scholarships attached to the Queen’s Colleges ought 
at once to be removed by a candid consideration of this fact. 
Forgetfulness of this arrangement has led many to regard the 
Scholarships as nearly treble what they really are, and thus by so 
much to exaggerate the real number of those placed at the dis- 
posal of the College. 



Scholarships awarded in 
7 Senior Seliolarsliips in Arts. 

2 Do. Medicine. 

29 Junior Seliolarsliips in Arts. 

2 Engineering Scholarships. 



the several Faculties, 1862-63. 

2 Agricultural Scholarships. 
6 Medical. 

4 Law. 



Lapsed. 

1 Scholarship in Arts. | 2 Scholarships, 2nd year, Agriculture. 



In referring to Scholarships, I must, on my own part and 
on that of the authorities of this College, express the deep 
sense of gratitude felt by us, and all the friends of enlight- 
ened education in Ireland, to Sir Robert Peel, for his noble and 
successful appeal to the country, which has placed at his disposal 
funds fully equal to £10,000 for supplementing the exhibitions 
founded by the sum already placed on the Consolidated Fund, 
for the purpose of endowing them. With a resolute determination 
to accomplish this great object, he encountered formidable diffi- 
culties ; but his appeal to many of the leading statesmen of the 
country, as well as to others, was followed by a most encouraging 
response. It will be remembered that, at the conferring of the 
University Degrees in St. Patrick’s Hall, in October, 1861, Sir 
Robert Peel, in order to evince his conviction of the immense 
advantage which would accrue to the youth of this country by 
affording exhibitions for competition, established, from his own 
resources, three Scholarships of £40 a-year each — one for each of 
the Colleges — for the space of ten years, being equivalent to a sum 
of £1,200. Mr. Alexander Thom, of Dublin, added to this muni- 
ficent grant the generous contribution of £600. The funds accru- 
ing from these sums were in the first year competed for by the 
Students of the three Colleges. And of £180 thus competed 
for, prizes of the value of £140 were carried by Students of this 
College. A result still more gratifying for this College took 
place in the competition for the Peel Scholarships, in October, 
1862. The successful candidates were — 



£ 

In Medicine, Alex. Porter, . . 40 

In Arts, William Park, . .60 

„ James Brown Armour, . 45 

„ Matthew Leitch, one of 45 and one of £30. 
„ James Shaw, . . . 45 

„ William M'Laren Smith, 30 



In all £295 awarded to Students of this College 
from this fund. 



A 3 
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Sir Robert Peel, at tlie meeting for conferring Degrees in 1863, 
gave tbe following detailed statement of liis plan: — 

“Having partly told you tlic names of those gentlemen -who supported the 
plan, I will now tell you how the fund will be applied. 

“ The sum subscinbed is £8,749. When I started the subscription I was deter- 
mined to get £10,000. I commenced with a paltry £40 ; but, in three months, 
that paltry £40 grew to the prodigious dimensions of „£ 10,000. The subscrip- 
tion was £8,749. In addition there was £*125 a-year ; and, besides, there is also 
a most magnificent donation from another person, which I understand, is likely 
to be given to one of the colleges. The name of the person I am not at liberty 
to announce on this occasion. Out of that sum, which is more than £10,000, 
if you add what is anticipated to come, we propose to give £575 a year for ten 
years to the students of the University ; there will be a balance left of £3,000, 
which, with the accumulated interest of capital, will be left as a reserve fund, to 
be applied as may be hereafter determined. I limit the subscription to ten years, 
because I hope at the end of that period there may be other means of promoting 
the interest of the University. We propose to establish with the money three 
exhibitions of £60 each in the Faculty of Arts ; three exhibitions of £45 each for 
the best answerci-s ; two exhibitions of £40 and £30 in the Faculty of Medicine ; two 
exhibitions of £40 and £30 in Engineering ; all these are to be held with scholar- 
ships, to which the students become entitled in each college. In addition, we 
propose to give £60 a year to the young men entering college for the first time, 
who may have passed the best preliminary examination. This is how we pro- 
pose to distribute the magnificent fund which Irishmen alone, thus interested 
particularly to establish it, have so generously contributed.” 

At tlie end of last Session the President and Council disposed 
of the Sullivan Scholarships for that year, amounting, as they do, 
to s£G0 annually. We kept steadily in view the enlightened de- 
sires of this generous benefactor; he having, through the Peel 
Fund, assigned that amount yearly for the period of his life to 
this College for the encouragement of science and literature. The 
allocation of ^G0 for the present Session shall soon be made by 
the Council. 

The Queen’s University in Ireland continues to hold its dis- 
tinguished place amongst the educational institutions of the 
country. This is made apparent by the returns of the number of 
Students who annually graduate in the Departments of Arts, Law, 
and Medicine. In October, 18G0, 87 degrees and certificates were 
conferred in St. Patrick’s Hall, by the Vice-Chancellor; in October, 
1861, 138 degrees were conferred, exclusive of 38 middle-class 
certificates given, on examination, to candidates who had not 
attended the Colleges. In last October, 1G8 of the higher degrees 
were conferred, together with 15 senior and junior certificates in 
arts, for candidates who are not members of the University; — in 
all 183. 

Since the introduction of competitive examinations for offices 
in the Civil Service, the reports of this College have furnished a 
very distinguished array of successful Students. They have had 
to contend with numerous competitors from the oldest and most 
renowned universities in the empire. The remarkable success 
of a large number of our Alumni proves the admirable nature of 
the education imparted here, its adaptation to the wants of the 
community, the unflagging zeal and great ability of the Professors, 
and the energy and industry of the Students. Since the year 
1857 sixteen Students of Queen’s College, Belfast, have obtained 
appointments to the Civil Service of India. Of these Students, 
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one stood first of all competitors; one, the second; two, fourth; one, 
sixth; one, tenth; one, seventeenth, &c.; — as will appear from the 
following list : — 

“In the year 1857, Beveridge, Henry, stood 1st on the entire list ; Barkley, 
D. G 4th; Smyth, John Watt, 10th. In the year 1859, Mulligan, John 
Watson, stood 2nd on the entire list ; Wilson, John, 17th. In the year I860, 
M‘Minn, Charles Win., stood 4th on the entire list; Porter, John Sinclair, 15th; 
Smyth, Thos. Watt, 35th ; Spedding, Robert Deey, 40th ; Parke, David Rowan, 
72nd. In 1861, Patterson, Alexander B., stood 38th on the entire list ; M‘ Watters, 
George, 52nd. In 1862, Barbour, D. M., besides three other gentlemen who 
gained high places, was placed 6 th, being declared by the Examiners, the first of 
all the candidates in the great department of Mathematics, the first also in the 
Natural Sciences, and the third in Mental Science ; Birkmyre, J ames, 34 th place ; 
Crawford, J. T., 40th place ; and Hanson, T. G., 45th place.” 

During the pastyear Mr. AndrewM.Porter, a Law Student of this 
College, has had the high distinction conferred upon him of being 
appointed Barrington Lecturer, an honour which so young a 
barrister has rarely attained, owing to the extensive and trying 
competition which that appointment involves. I can only class 
with this the success of Mr. James Wilson, in carrying, at the 
Inns-of-Court, London, against all competitors, the great law prize 
of first Studentship, to he held for three years. It has been 
obtained twice by Students of this College. 

The annual competition for the special prizes in March, 1803, 
was well sustained and highly satisfactory. The successful men 
were — 

William George Aston, b.a., . . . . <£30 

David Buick, b.a., . . . • .20 

Hamilton Lowry Allen, b. a., . . . .15 

Having been requested by the Civil Service Commissioners to 
state the facilities offered to persons studying iu this College for 
the examination for the Civil Service of India, I requested the 
Registrar to send the following statement : — 

“I am directed to inform you, in reply to your letter to Mr. Stoney of tlie 13th 
ult., that the President and Council of this College sanctioned, some years back, 
the establishment of Special Courses for Students intending to become can- 
didates for appointments in the Civil Service of India, the Public Service at 
home, and for commissions in the Royal Artillery and Engineers. 

“Of these proposed courses a detailed account will be found in the accom- 
panying paper, No. 1, pp. 1 to 4. 

“Shortly after these courses were sanctioned, the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
where the Students of this College proceed to graduate, recommended the 
delivery of honor or higher courses of lectures by the Professors in the several 
subjects which are taught in the undergraduate course ; and these honor 
coux'ses, in conjunction with the ordinary lectui’es and pi’actical courses of 
instruction in the College, have been found to embrace all that is required by 
candidates for the Civil Engineering and Militaxy Services. . A summary of the 
subjects taught in the College, accompanied by other details, will be found in 
the pamphlet marked No. 2, pp. 52 to 59. 

“ Of these courses only two can be said to have been specially founded with a 
view to the competitive examinations, namely, Sanskrit and Hindustani, lectures 
in which have been regulai'ly delivered for the last four years. See p. 52 of 
pamphlet marked No. 2. , , . . 

“The Commissioners will find that, with this addition, our curriculum is so com- 
plete in its character, and comprehensive in its details, as to embrace fully all 
the requirements of the public examinations. 
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“ The success of the candidates from this College has been a source of great 
gratification to the President and Professors, the more especially as it has been 
attained as the result of a system of general education, ■without the least attempt, 
in any single case, to cram the candidates before going up for examination. ' 

“All the details of these special and honor courses are published annually 
in the College Calendar.” 

I cannot overlook the case of Mr. Watters, of this College, now 
on 1ns way to China as an interpreter. Earl Russell placed a 
nomination from the three Colleges for six vacancies then existing 
in the hands of Lord Clarendon, the Chancellor of the Queen’s 
University, _who was pleased to ask the Presidents fo' return the 
name of one Student from each College. I selected Mr. Watters, 
who entered the lists with numerous candidates from the various 
universities, and he nobly won from all the first place. His 
destination will throw him into the society of Mr. Hart, a former 
Student of this College, whose wonderful success in the- diplo- 
matic service affords strong testimony to the discrimination of 
Lord Clarendon, who appointed him. 

I may state generally that hundreds of Students of this College, 
having passed into their respective professions at home and abroad, 
are now enjoying an independence, and conferring, by their zeal 
and ability, manifold advantages on the communities amidst which 
their lot lias been cast. 

In reference to the existence of the Deans of Residences, IJiave 
only to regret that the law defining the powers-and duties of those 
functionaries remains still in an unsatisfactory condition, and to 
express a hope that your Majesty’s Government will speedily 
take the whole question into serious consideration. 

From my educational opportunities I have almost arrived at the 
conclusion that, owing to a variety of difficulties, the Executive will 
not he able for some time to carry out any large or general scheme 
of intermediate education. Our Governors still admit the neces- 
sity for the establishment of preparatory academies, linking toge- 
ther the primary schools and the universities. It is, however, to 
be hoped that the recommendations contained in the Report of 
the Endowed Schools Commission may not be abandoned, not- 
withstanding the countervailing circumstances which have hitherto 
prevented them from being carried into effect. Granting the 
existence of difficulties standing in the way of legislation, I am 
reluctant to relinquish the strong hope I once entertained, that an 
experimental grant might he made by Parliament to supplement 
the voluntary efforts of benevolent individuals for the establish- 
ment of schools and academies in populous districts, now desti- 
tute of such institutions. Such a step would he regarded by the 
whole community with the utmost satisfaction and gratitude. A 
grant in aid is all that is required. 

After repeated applications on the subject, the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have lately been pleased to augment the sala- 
ries of most of the Professors, in order to afford them some ade- 
quate remuneration for their valuable services. The Presidents 
of the three Colleges have long been anxious for the accomplish- 
ment of tills measure of justice and expediency. 
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Great diversity of opinion exists regarding the sources whence 
the funds for this augmentation might have been advantageously 
drawn. When £600 per annum is deducted for this purpose 
from the £l,(>00 a-year for some years past granted by Parliament 
for the support of the Libraries, Museums, and general mainte- 
nance of the College, together with about £500 required for that 
maintenance, there will remain only a sum of about £500 a-year 
for the supply of books, objects, and apparatus, for the various 
departments r As the arrangements now entered into for increas- 
ing the professorial salaries must remain undisturbed, it is evident 
that the Presidents will feel called upon not to allow much time 
to elapse \vitliout drawing the attention of Government to the 
inadequacy .of £500 a-year for these most important purposes. 

In the year 1857, when returning thanks to the Government for 
extending to the College this grant of £ 1,6 00 a-year, in order to 
meet the above-named requirements, and to abolish an oppressive 
fee charged yearly on Matriculated Students, I used the follow- 
ing language : — “ On my own behalf, and on that of the College, 
I have to offer cordial thanks to the Government of the country 
for extending to us the means of supporting and maintaining the 
Libraries, Museums, the Philosophical and Medical Laboratories 
of this College. Without this, we should have been left destitute 
of every requisite instrumentality to cope with other universities, 
or to meet the public demand on us to make proof of our efficiency. 
With this, the Professors have their supplies, the Students tlieir 
means of improvement, and the public its great reward, whilst, for 
generations to come, the collections of special books and objects 
now judiciously selected will exist in the heart of this great pro- 
vince as permanent and valuable repositories of art, science, and 
literature.” 

At the period when this grant was made, this Report shows the 
number of' Students to' have been 193, whilst now they amount to 
388. It must, therefore, be apparent, if this College is to keep 
pace with the advancement of science, and the progressive yearly 
increase of its Students, that a much larger sum than is now left 
at our disposal must at no distant day be granted, in order to 
meet the rapidly increasing demand for an adequate supply to the 
Libraries and Museums, and to carry out efficiently, for the benefit 
of the country at large and the public service, the paramount objects 
for which the Queen’s Colleges were founded. 

All of which is testified on behalf of this College by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 

P. SHULDHAM HENRY, D.D., 

'President. 



Queen’s College, Belfast, 
30^7* April, 1863. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 



Queen’s College, Belfast, and Queen’s University. 



The Queen’s College, Belfast, is a Corporation under the name and style of 
“The President, Vice-President, and Professors of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. ” It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. 
66, intituled “ An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30tli day of December, 1845, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “ The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the pui-pose of drawing up the Statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters Patent, constituting the Statutes, were issued on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1849. 

The Council of the College. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

The Dean of the Literary Division of the Faculty of Arts. 

The Dean of the Science Division of the Faculty of Arts. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Law. 

Professors. 



The Greek Language, 

The Latin Language, 

History and English Literature, 
Modern Languages, 

The Celtic Languages, 



Literary Division of the Faculty of Arts. 



Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 

Rev. Charles Parsons Reichel, d.d. 

George Lillie Craik, ll.d. 

Mathias Joseph Frings, Ph.D. 

[Vacant.] 

Science Divisio7i of the Faculty of Arts. 

Mathematics, . . . [Vacant]ad interim, occupied byH.J. Sharpe, Esq. 

Natural Philosophy, . . John Stevelly, ll.d. 

Chemistry, .... Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

MSofyS'Geilogy. } W r villeThom S on,ix.B., r .H. a 

Logic and Metaphysics, . Rev. James M'Cosh, ll.d. 

Civil Engineering, . . James Thomson, c.e., a.m. 

Agriculture, .... John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 



S.E.,F.G.S,, M.R.I.A. 



Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, . 
Practice of Surgery, 
Materia Medica, . 
Midwifery, 



Faculty of Medicine. 

. Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond. f.h.c.s. 
. John Creery Ferguson, a.m., m.b. 
. Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

. James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

. William Burden, m.d. 





Faculty of Law. 


English Law, 


. Echlin Molyneux, a.m. 


Jurisprudence and Political 




Economy, 


. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 


Office Bearers. 


Curator of Museum, 


. The Professor of Mineralogy and Geology. 


Registrar, . . , 


. Rev. Richard Oulton, a.b. 


Librarian, 


. Rev. George Hill. 


Bursar, .... 


. Alexander Dickey, Esq.. 






Appendix, 
No. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 
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ftppoidix, 
JTo. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 



Deans op Residences. 



United Church of England 
and Ireland, 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, 
Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, 
Wesleyan Methodists, . 



Rev. Henry Murphy, a.m. 

Rev. Henry Cooke, d.d., ll.d. 

Rev. John Porter. 

Rev. Daniel Macafee. 



The students of the College are either Matriculated or Non-matriculated. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Departments of 
Civil Engineering and Agriculture, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of 
Law, will be found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

N on-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted, without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of lecture”; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can be admitted ad eundem from the other 
Queen’s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



COLLEGIATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In the Faculty or Arts— 30 Junior Scholarships, of .£24 each, are awarded 
to Undergraduates— 15 for Proficiency in Literature, and 15 for Proficiency in 
Science ; also, 7 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates ; also, 2 Scholar- 
ships, of £20 each, to Engineering, and 4 of £15 each, to Agricultural Students. 

In the Faculty op Medicine — 0 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, and 2 
Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, are awarded. _ . 

In the Faculty op Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, and 1 Senior 
Scholarsliip, of £40, are awarded. 



Scholarships awarded in the Several Faculties, 1861-62. 

7 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

30 Junior Scholarships in Arts awardod. 

2 Engineering Scholarships. 

2 Agricultural Scholarships. 

5 Medical Scholarships, 

4 Law Scholarships. 



Lapsed — 2 Senior Scholarships in Arts. 

,, 2 Agricultural Scholarships of Second Year. 

,, 1 Medical Scholarship of Third Year. 



1862-63. 



9 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

29 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

2 Engineering Scholarships. 

2 Agricultural Scholarships. 

6 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scholarships. 

Lapsed — l Scholarship in Arts. 

,, 2 Agricultural Scholarships of Second Year. 

By an order of Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 1855, applying .to the 
Civil Service, it is ordained that “every person nominated to a junior ^,2^ 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties. _ 
ordinary classes in Queen’s College embrace the branches required m tins A- - 
animation for the Civil Service. 
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Special Courses have been arranged for students intending to become candi- Appendix, 
dates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and Engineers, and for appointments Eb *• 
to the Civil Service of India, both of which are now thrown open to public Q ue ^^ 
competition. ^ , TT _ • ColTege, 

Queen s University in Ireland. Belfast, and 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received the Royal Quin’s 
sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate should have the power Umvel ' sl >'• 
of conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, 
as are granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of the three Queen’s 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least one-third of the Courses of Medical Lectures 
in some one of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the Courses of 
Medical Lectures, authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors 
or Lecturers in Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 

Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 

The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow : — 

I. Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of a.b. and a.m. 

II. ,, ,, Degree of m.d. 

III. ,, ,, Diploma of Elementary Law. 

IV. ,, ,, Degrees of ll. b. and ll.d. 

V. ,, • Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

VI. ,, ,, Diploma of Agriculture. 

The Senate. 

Chancellor. — The Right Honorable George William Frederick, Earl of Clarendon, 

K.G., O.C.B., &c. 

Vice-Chancellor. The Right Hon. Maziere Brady, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 

M.R.I.A., &C. 

His Grace Richard, Archbishop of Dublin, d.d., m.r.i.a., <fcc. 

The Right Honorable William, Earl of Rosse, k.st.p., m.r.i.a., &c. 

The Right Honorable Thomas Spring, Baron Monteagle of Brandon, M.A., f.r.s., 

Member of Senate of University of London. Comptroller of the Exchequer. 

The Right Honorable Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice in Appeal, ll.d., v.c.t.c.d., 



The Right Honorable David R. Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, m.r.i.a., 
&c. 

The Rev. P. Shuldham Henry, d.d.. President Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c., President Queen’s College, Cork. 

Edward Berwick, Esq., President Queen’s College, Galway. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., ll.d., m.r.i.a., Commissioner of Public Works. 
Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d., m.r.i.a., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Askew Larcom, r.e., k.c.b., ll.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c. 
James Gibson, a.m., m.r.i.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Andrews, q.c., ll.d. . . 

The Right Honorable James Henry Monahan, Lord Cliief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. 

Robert Adams, a.m., m.d. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., m.p. 

Secretary. — G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a. — Office, Dublin Castle. 



The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to year. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



Jppendix, 
Xo. 2 . 

Return of 
Students at- 
tending 
each Class. 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 



Rbtdkn of the Numbee of Students attending each Class in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



1 






Session. 








l 


B49-50 


50-51. 


51-52. 


52-53. 


53-54. 


54-55. 


55-50. 




71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 


29 


,, 2nd ,, . 


- 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 


,, Higher, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Latin — 1 st year, . . 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


,, 2nd . 


- 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


„ Higher, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


The English Language, . 


52 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


History and English Literature,) 






25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


Senior ,, ,, $ 

Modern Languages (French, Ger- 






34 


37 


29 


man, Italian), 


62 


36 


41 


27 


Senior ,, . 


- 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 




The Celtic Languages, . 


The Le 


tures i 


t each 


Session 


open to 


the Pu 


lie. 


Mathematics — 1st year, 


86 


58 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


„ 2nd ,, . 


- 


12 


11 


11 


13 


H 


15 


,, Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


” 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 






,, Mathematical Physics, &c. 


32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 




,, Experimental Physics, . 


48 


59 


57 


29 


40 


34 


36 


„ Practical Mechanics, 


7 


3 


6 


3 


4 






Chemistry, 


37 


53 


63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


Practical Chemistry, 


6 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 




Laboratory, 


- 


6 


8 


8 


9 






Zoology, 


12 


34 


35 


29 


31 






Botany, .... 


12 


49 


46 


35 


37 


46 




Physical Geography, 


- 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 




Logic, .... 


3 


- 


27 


17 


21 






Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 




Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 


- 


— 


6 


7 








Mineralogy and Geology, 


Public. 


6 


14 


13 


15 






Surveying, 


10 


9 


9 


6 


6 






Civil Engineering, 


- 


4 


6 


3 


4 






Theory of Agriculture, . 


11 


8 


7 


2 


6 


5 




Practice of Agriculture, 


- 


6 


3 


2 


5 


5 




Diseases of Farm Animals, 




5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


10 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


2 


8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


Anatomy, 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 




Practical Anatomy, 


27 


32 


35 


49 


41 


46 




Practice of Medicine, 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 






Practice of Surgery, 


24 


15 


26 


29 


28 


30 




Materia Medica, 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 






Midwifery, 


14 


10 


12 


16 


17 






Law of Property, . 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . 


17 


16 


17 


15 


11 


5 


10 


Common and Criminal Law, 
Evidence and Pleading, . J 

Jurisprudence and Political Eco- 






nomy. Arts, . 


- 


- 


12 


2 








Civil Law, . . 
















Constitutional, Colonial, and 


li 


11 


13 


8 


10 


5 


9 


International Law, . 






Jurisprudence, . . J 

Arabic, . 










, 


_ 


- 


Hindustani, 


_ 






_ 


- 


- 


" 


Sanskrit, 


- 










1 
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Appendix, No. 2 — continued. 

Return of the Number of Students attending each Class in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year — continued. 



1 


5G-57.J 


57-58. 


58-59. 


59-60. 


60-61. 


61-62.1 ’62-63. 


Greek — 1st year, 


24 


31 


36 


45 


69 


81 


83 


„ 2nd „ 


12 


13 


17 


23 


25 


49 


63 


,, Higher, 


- 


- 


5 


4 


4 


7 


7 


Latin — 1st year, 


19 


33 


34 


46 


69 


84 


83 


„ 2nd ,, 


10 


11 


18 


22 


23 


49 


60 


,, Higher, . 


- 


- 


2 


3 


2 


6 


6 


The English Language, . 


24 


36 


41 


49 


72 


85 


85 


History, > 

English Literature, . > 


19 


20 


24 


24 


28 


f 5 

(30 


8 

41 


Modern Languages (French, Ger- 
















man, Italian), . 


40 


40 


50 


76 


140 


- 


110 


Senior ,, 


12 


16 


13 


17 


10 


54 


- 


The Celtic Languages, . 


The Lee 


Wes in 


each Ses 


ion ope 


n to the 


Public. 


- 


Mathematics — 1st year. 


35 


39 


45 


61 


83 


93 


102 


,, 2nd „ . 


17 


16 


14 


13 


13 


13 


15 


„ Higher, . 


- 


- 


4 


6 


3 


- 


5 


Hat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


8 


7 


4 


9 


- 


- 


- 


,, Mathem atical Physics, &c. 


19 


26 


25 


24 


64 


67 


72 


,, Experimental Physics, . 


37 


41 


28 


42 


87 


86 


94 


,, Practical Mechanics, 


o 


7 


3 


4 


4 


— 


2 


Chemistry, 


70 


60 


74 


81 


64* 


89 


89 


Practical Chemistry, 


10 


11 


14 


21 


21 


20 


24 


Laboratory, 


15 


10 


11 


10 


12 


15 


15 


Zoology, 


43 


34 


63 


56 


37* 


57 


66 


Botany, .... 


44 


34 


62 


55 


40* 


56 


62 


Physical Geography, 


21 


28 


23 


28 


30. 


7* 


7 


Logic, .... 


27 


22 


29 


29 


35 


65 


66 


Metaphysics, 


20 


15 


19 


15 


24 


22 

10 


34 


Higher Logic, 


7 


9 


8 


— 


— 


12 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


20 


13 


11 


16 


"t 


11 


10 


Engineering, 1st year, . 


15 


l 


7 


12 


9 


10 


11 


Engineering, 2nd year, . 
Engineering, 3rd year, . 


o 




3 


4 


4 


6 


11 


- 




- 


- 


- 


~ 


3 


Theory of Agriculture, . 


4 




7 


7 


{ 


6 


6 


Practice of Agriculture, 


1 


3 


1 


4 


3 


1 


- 


Diseases of Farm Animals, 


1 


4 




3 


2 


1 


— 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


15 


16 


13 


17 


14 


18 


16 


Anatomy, 


39 


39 


59 


60 


86 


83 


83 


Practical Anatomy, 


33 


41 


44 


62 


80 


85 


91 


Practice of Medicine, 


27 


19 


22 


29 


25 


42 


27 


Practice of Surgery, 


32 


30 


29 


39 


51 


53 


53 


Materia Medica, 


11 


18 


22 


27 


33 


38 


37 


Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . 


13 


7 


17 


14 


26 


36 


22 


Equity of Bankruptcy, . 1 


14 


12 


13 


16 


16 


14 


12 


Common and Criminal Law, [ 
Evidence and Pleading, J 
















Jurisprudence and Political Eco- 
nomy, Arts, . 

Civil Law, . . 'j 


2 


18 


9 


7 


10 


8 


18 


Constitutional, Colonial, and i 
International Law, . 1 


10 


10 


11 


17 


10 


12 


11 


Jurisprudence, . . J 

Arabic, . 


. 


_ 


_ 


1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Hindustani, 


- 


- 


- 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Sanskrit, 


- 


- 


- 


6 


3 


4 


5 


Operative Surgery, 


- 


- 


“ 


- 


" 


“ 


11 



* No Arts Students this Session, owing to change of Statutes, 
t No Engineering Students this Session, owing to chango ot statute*, 
t Not aow required in third rear Art*. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX, 



Return of the Amount of Pees received by each 



Professor of 


1849-50. 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1852-53. 


1853-54. 


1854-55. 






£ 




d. 


£ 


£. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 






*88 10 


0 


83 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


27 


5 


0 


38 


5 


0 


46 


5 


0 




Latin, .... 


*73 


15 


0 


79 


0 


0 


50 


10 


0 


31 


5 


0 


38 


5 


0 


44 


5 


0 




English History and ? 










5 


0 


47 


10 


0 


31 


5 


0 


43 


5 


0 


45 


5 


0 












































Logic and Metaphysics, 


6 


0 


0 




- 




f59 


5 


0 


34 


5 


0 


37 


15 


0 


41 


0 


0 






116 


15 


0 


97 


10 


0 


69 


15 


0 


43 






54 






59 


0 






Natural Philosophy, 


79 


5 


0 


70 


15 


0 


99 


10 


0 


47 


0 


0 


73 


15 


0 


76 


15 


0 




Chemistry, . . ? 










0 


0 


117 


5 


0 


91 


10 


0 


111 


10 


0 


131 


15 


0 




Practical Chemistry, J 








































Anatomy ^Physiology, | 










0 


0 


195 


15 


0 


230 


10 


0 


228 


0 


0 


250 


0 


0 




Practical Anatomy, $ 


















































































20 


10 


0 


69 


0 


0 


70 


15 


0 


50 


15 


0 


55 






76 


15 








97 


0 


0 


84 


0 


0 


63 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


61 


0 


0 


85 








Mineralogy and Geology, 




- 




7 


10 


0 


24 


15 


0 


17 


15 


0 


20 


15 


0 


18 








Jurisprudence and Po- I 










0 


0 


35 


15 


0 


18 


15 


0 


28 


0 


0 


14 10 


0 




litical Economy, £ 
































... 










32 


0 


0 


29 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


23 


0 


0 
















Civil Engineering, 


16 


0 


0 


24 


10 


0 


22 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


17 


15 


0 


21 




0 




Agriculture and Medi - } 
















r, 


0 


22 


0 


0 


46 


0 


0 


32 15 


0 




cal Jurisprudence, $ 










































17 


0 


0 


31 


0 


0 


32 


0 


0 


18 












nn 

JO 










41 


0 


0 


21 


10 


0 


36 


0 


0 


51 


0 


0 


43 


0 


0 


43 










22 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


26 


0 


0 


29 


0 


0 


33 


0 












Midwifery, . 


28 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


31 


0 


0 


33 








Teacher of Drawing, . 




“ 






~ 






“ 




















_ 


__ 



♦ la the Session of 1849-50, Medical Students were required to attend tile Greek and Latin Classes, but 
have since been exempt from attending either class. , , , . 0 . , .. 

+ Professor M'Cosli was appointed in Session 18.51-52, ami taught and received fees from Stuilenis 
properly belonging to the previous Session. 



Queen's College , Belfast , March 3 1862. 



Appendix , 
No. 4. 

Expendi- 
ture of One 
Y ear’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



appendix, 

Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additional Grant of 



1 . Library of Ancient and Modern Literature and Philology : 

Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 

English History and Literature, 

Foreign Modern Languages, 

Works of Genei*al Interest, &c., 



£ s. d. 
66 5 0 
26 8 9 
45 16 10 
164 0 6 



302 11 1 



2, Libraries, Museum, &c., Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical 
Sciences! 

Mathematical Library, 

Physical Library, . . • . 

Chemical Library, .... 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, . 

,, Laboratory, Chemical Science, 

223 7 10 



■43 7 0 
26 15 0 
58 14 9 
77 9 5 
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No. 3. 



Professor in th© Queen’s College, Belfast, in eacli Year. 





1855-56. 


1856-57. 


1857-58. 


1858-59. 


1859-60. 


18G0-61. 


1861-62. 


1862-63. 














d. 


£ 




d. 


£ 




d. 


£ 




d. 


£ 


S. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 














0 


51 


0 


0 


78 


0 


0 


*93 


5 


0 


*131 


15 


0 


*186 


0 


0 


*187 


15 






47 


15 


0 


39 


15 


0 


53 


0 


0 


67 


0 


0 


|90 


0 


0 


127 


15 


0 


185 






1 85 


15 






59 




0 


43 


15 


0 


57 


10 


0 


69 


0 


0 


94 


15 


0 


117 


5 


0 


155 


10 


0 


164 


5 


0 














0 


46 


15 


0 


68 


10 


0 


39 


0 


0 


58 


10 


0 


106 


5 


0 


134 


10 


0 












15 


0 


69 


10 


0 


97 


10 


0 


139 


10 


0 


156 


0 


0 


183 


b 






5 






59 


10 


0 


62 


15 


0 


72 


O 


0 


66 


10 


0 


61 


5 


0 


180 


10 


0 


178 


15 












105 


10 


0 


133 


0 


0 


113 


10 


0 


147 


5 


0 


184 


0 


0 


167 


0 


0 


195 


15 


0 


210 


5 


0 




256 


0 


0 


181 


0 


0 


206 


0 


0 


262 


10 


0 


307 


0 


0 


427 


10 


0 


{432 


10 


0 


{425 


10 


0 












0 


0 


52 


10 


0 


105 


5 


0 


94 


10 


0 


70 


0 


0 


96 


10 


0 


120 


5 


0 
















96 


0 


0 


120 


0 


0 


159 


10 


0 


277 


0 


0 




5 












12 


10 


0 


37 


0 


0 


20 




0, 


21 


15 


0 


24 


15 


0 


11 


10 


0 


16 


5 












29 


5 


0 


22 


10 


0 


31 


15 


0 


28 


10 


0 


36 


10 


°l 


28 


10 


0 


25 


15 


0 


37 


10 


0 


















0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


21 


0 


0 




I3 


10 


0 


27 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


22 


15 


0 


24 


15 


0 


32 


0 


0 


40 


15 


0 










26 


0 


0 


25 


10 


0 


40 


5 


0 


31 


5 


0 


47 


0 


0 


43 


0 


0 


§44 


0 


0 


§36 15 


0 
















26 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


44 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


64 


10 


0 


46 


0 


0 














0 


34 


0 


0 


46 


0 


0 


65 


10 


0 


79 


13 


0 


84 


12 
























34 


0 


0 


39 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


(iO 


0 


0 


69 




















24 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


! 48 


0 


0 


63 




















32 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


26 


O 


0 


22 


0 


0 




















— 


— 



* Besides for Senskrit end Hindustani 1859-60, £85 ; 1860-61 , £22 10s. ; 1861-62, £25; 1862-3, £32 10s. 

t Th^ProfessorJif Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of tlie foes for Practical Anatomy. 

| So endo™t for Hedica y i Jurisprudence. Professor fedges delivers the lectures, reovmg only class 

feea - Alexander Dickey, Bursar. 



No. 4. 



Appendix, 
A r o. 4. 



£1,600, to tlie Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1862. 



3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department of 
theNatural Sciences : 

Library of Natural History, • 

,, Geology and Mineralogy, 

Museum of Natural History, • 

„ Geology and Mineralogy, • 

,, Materia Medica, 

„ Arts,j .♦•••** 



£ s. d. 
59 9 10 

13 5 O 

70 2 2 
31 12 0 
13 14 2 
25 3 0 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



213 6 2 



4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of the Departments 
of Engineering and Agriculture : 

Library of Engineering, ..*••• 
,, Agriculture, . . • 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, 

Collections of Agriculture. 



36 16 3 
9 12 7 
46 7 3 
13 10 10 



106 6 11 
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Appendix, Appendix, No. 4 — continued. 

No. 4. 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Y ear’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



Account of the Expenditure of One Teak’s Additional Grant 
of £1,600, to the Queen’s College Belfast, ending 31st March, 
1862 — continued ■ 

5. Museum and Library of Medical Science: 



Library of Medical Works, ...... 

Anatomical and Pathological Museums, and Rent of Anatomical 
Rooms, ..... . . 

Surgical Museum, ....... 

Midwifery, 

Medical Jurisprudence, ..... ! 



£ s. d. 
74 9 8 



83 ]2 u 

27 0 6 

13 10 4 
19 4 9 



217 18 2 



fl. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical Science : 

Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, . . . 23 o 3 

Metaphysics, . . . . . . . 52 3 3 

75 3 6 



7. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, Office Expenses, &c„ 346 14 1 



8. Heating and Lighting, . . . . . . 152 12 7 



9. Botanic Gardens, £50; Grounds, £67 16s. Bd., 

Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31st March, 1862, 
Total, 



. 117 16 8 
1,735 17 0 
. 317 1 5 
2,052 18 5 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, . . . . 1,600 0 0 

College and Matriculation Fees, . . . . . 123 0 0 

Received for Calendars, Catalogues, &c., sold, and Fines, . 14 4 6 

Balance in Bank, 31st March, I 860 , ..... 315 13 11 



Total, . . . 2,052 18 5 



The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1862, have been examined and 
found correct, by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 

April, 1863. 

Alexander Dickey, Bursar. 
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General Examination of Students in Law, and also of Students in tho Faculty of Arts, in Jurisprudonco and Political Economy, at the close of the Lectures on theso subjects. 
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Return of the Number of Lectures delivered by each Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



1849-50. ’50-51. ’51-52. ’52-53. ’53-54. '54-55. '55-56. '56-57. '37-58. '58-59. '59-60. '60-61. '61-62. 



236 240 234 235 236 350 500* 



330 346 322 330 400 I 400 
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Logic and Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


„ 


142 


™ 


”» 


164 


.77 


,79 


167 


140 


158 


194 


In addition, criticising above 400 
Essays in each session. 


Civil Engineering, 


134 


138 


140 


136 


140 


136 


147 


118 


100 


194 


196 




>« 


Including practical work under the 
direction of the Professor. 


Agriculture, 


172 


206 


205 


212 


209 


213 


218 


186 


190 


166 


166 


" 


156 


Including lectures on Medical Ju- 
risprudence and Disenses of Farm 
Animals, for neither of which 
there is any salary ; in addition, 
practical excursions with stu- 






Anatomy & Pliysiology, 


115 


116 


115 


115 


114 


115 


117 


113 


115 


115 


115 


112 




In addition, superintending the 
class of Practical Anatomy and 




























Demonstrations and Dissections. 




03 


93 


92 


92 


93 


94 


94 


8° 


75 


9o 


95 
















91 


91 










94 










Practice of Surgery, . 




94 


93 




84 












each session on Operative Surgery. 




92 


91 


91 


93 


90 


90 


92 


80 


84 


84 


84 


84 






Midwifery, . 


92 


92 


92 


91 


90 


93 


93 


93 


93 


95 


90 


80 


80 


Besides practical instruction to 






























. at any hour throughout the year. 


English Law, . 


24 


48 


>» 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 




72 


96 


No third year Class in 1869-60, or 
fourth year Class in 1860-61. 


Jurisprudence and Poli 
ticnl Economy, 


X 


48 




120 


» 


- 


120 


120 


120 


- 


120 


120 


no 






nc tour each, in each Class. The system of instruction 
ons are hold daily; in others on fixed days of the week 
Examinations-, end some of them, in addition, the Ma 
* Including about 110 on Sauskrit and Hindust 


include 

accordi 

riculati 


not merely formal Lectures, but also examination in the 
g to the nature of the subject, 
n and Supplemental Examinations. 
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October Examinations of Queen’s College, Belfast, 1862. 
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r 


H! 




} SchoL-BoUny. 


Sci. Schol. Math. 


Senior Sohol— Nat Hist 


Monday, Oot. 26. | 


- 


Lists of Matriculated Students 


Liter. Schol.— English. 
Mcd° } Schol.— Zoology. 


Sol Schol. — Math. 


Senior SchoL — Nat. Hist 






Science j^o! Math 


**£ }»*-»*. 


Sci. Sohol.— logic. 


Senior Schol.— Math. 


Tuesday, Oct. 27. 




Agric. SchoL— Arith. 




Mci'&Sioi!'— Anat and Phy. 


Senior Schol. — Math. 

Med. Schol.— Pr. of Midw. 




6-12 




Agric. Schol.— Agriculture. 


McA^f-Pr'^ClS 


Senior Schol.— Nat. PhU. 


Wednesday, Oct. 25. \ 


2-6 


Liter. i 

Med. 5 Sobol— English. 
Agrio. ' 


Engln. Schol.— Exp. Phys. 


Sci. Schol.— Mat Phil. 
Liter. Schol.— Mod. Lang 


Senior Sohol.— Nat Phil. 


Thursday, Oct. 20. 




S' } Soliol. Greek. 
St } Sobol. Latin. 




Liter. Schol.— Greek. 
Med. Sohol.— Mat. Med. 

Liter. Schol.— Latin. 


Senior SchoL — Pol. Econ. 
Med. Sohol— Med. Juris. 

Med? SchoL— Snrg. Aunt. 


Friday, Oct. 30. 




1M } Sohol. Latin. 
Med? } SchoL Greek. 






Senior Schol. — Mctapli. 

Senior Schol. — Metaph. 
Med. Schol— Physiology. 






| 

1 

| 


x.min.tions complete the prorious, 


„,.nd take rank according,,. 
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Appendix, 
No . 7. 



APPENDIX, No. 7. 



Digest 
of Subjects 
and 

Courses. 



Aii Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen's College, Belfast. 

Greek — Professor, Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 



In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended during more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; but it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and exercises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subjected to a close analysis ; carried out, on the one hand, by tracing 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
flcxional, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences, 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some, prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while the Students read and translate it, 
or else re-translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
Professor. Besides syntactical phenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
of the Mas and some tragedy are used as text-books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
some Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a book of the Odysseia along 
with some Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style are 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded ; dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, archaeology, aesthetics, 
&e., are more freely introduced and more amply treated. The Students are re- 
quired to turn Herodotcan Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to re-translate passages into Greek prose 
and verse; and also to give in original essays in both forms of composition. 

Considering the variety of subjects which enter simultaneously into the first 
and second Sessions of the Collegiate Course, the Students generally appear to 
give a fair share of their attention to the Greek Language and Literature. Se- 
veral times in the week a considerable number voluntarily attend extra Lectures, 
at which no note is taken of their presence or of their absence. 

In a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
year of their Course, are exercised in the study of more difficult works than 
those previously read, in the higher problems of criticism and philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following text-books have been used in the successive Sessions of College 
from 1849-50 to 1861-62 Books III., VI., X., XL, XII., XIII., XIV., 

XV., XVI., XVII., XVIII., XXL, XXII., XXIV.; Odysseia , Books I., XI., 
XII. ; Hesiodns, Theogonia ; Pindarus, Olympia , Pythia , Nernca ; Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Vinctus , Septem c. Thcbas , Agamemnon , Chocphoroi , Eumenides ; 
Sophocles, the seven Tragedies; Euripides, Alcestis, Hippolytus , Hecabe , 
Phoenissae , Orestes , Bacchae, Ion , Iphigeneia in Aulide , Iphigeneia in Tauris; 
Aristophanes, Nubes , Aves : Ranae; Herodotus, Books I., IT., IV. ; Thucydides, 
Books I., II.; Xenophon, Portions of Anabasis and Cyropaedeia ; _ Platon, 
Apologia Socratis , Gorgias , Pkaedon , Phaedrus , Philebus , Timaeus; Aristoteles, 
Puetica and Portions of Rhetorica ; Demosthenes, c. Meidiam and de Corona ; 
Aeschines, in Ctesiphontem. 



Sanskrit and Hindustani. 

The Classes for these Languages (conducted by the Professor of Greek) arc at 
present attended chiefly by Students who either have already obtained or arc 
preparing to compete for Appointments in the Indian Service ; but the Sanskrit 
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Class begins to attract others also, as the importance of some practical acquaint- Appendix , 
ance with Sanskrit, especially in relation to Classical Studies and to Comparative ^ 7 - 
Philology, is now generally recognised. Digest of 

Either Class may be attended separately ; or a two years Course may be Subjects 
taken, in which Sanskrit alone is studied during the first, year, while Sanskrit and 
and Hindustani (including the elements of Persic) occupy the second. Courses, 



Latin — Professor, Charles Parsons Reich el , d.d. 

The Course read in the Latin Classes during the. Session of 1860-61 , was — 

Senior Class Tacitus, Germania, and Agricola, and Annals, Book I. ; Cicero, 

dc Natura Deorum ; Terence, Juvenal, Horace. 

Junior Class. — Livy, Book XXVI. ; Terence, Cicero s Epistles, Plautus. _ 

The Junior Class is that composed of Students ot the First year; the Senior, 
that composed of Students of the Second Year. 

The Professor, therefore, has each set of Students only two years, at most,, 
under his care ; no attendance on Lectures in Latin or Greek being reqmred ot 
Students in their Third Year. 

The Professor requires the. Class to prepare for each Lecture a certain por- 
tion of the authors in course of being read. The Professor sometimes translates 
to the Class, sometimes requires them to translate aloud, making such corrections 
and observations as may be necessary fully to explain the passage, and to throw 
light on the idiom of the author, and the structure and analogy of the language. 

Besides this, full statements of the historical and legal points involved m the 
.authors read, are furnished by him. 

Voluntary Classes were held four times a- week, in winch C omposition is spe- 
cially attended to. The attendance at these Classes has been exceedingly good. 

An advanced Latin Class has been formed during the last four Sessions, at- 
tended by Students of the third or fourth year, who may wish to curry on the 
study of the Latin language beyond the point at which the. prescribed course 
leaves them. This Class cannot be numerously attended, as the tunc ot stu- 
dents of the Third Year is so much taken up with their prescribed Courses m 
other branches, that those who attend it have to do so under the greatest dilh- 
culty : and probably nothing but the impossibility of successfully competing with 
Students from other Universities, without a greater knowledge ot Latin than 
the regular College Course will enable them to acquire, has induced any Students 
to attend it. 



History and English Literature —Professor, George Lillie Craih, ll.d. . 

The Professor of History and of English Literature has now three Classes: one 
entitled the Class of the English Language, which is taught for one Term, and 
is attended, according to the Curriculum tor Degrees in Arts, by btudentsot the 
First Year ; the others entitled the Classes of English Literature and of History, 
taught for two Terms, and attended by Students of the Third Lear. 

It is important to observe, that by this arrangement there is added, to the two 
distinct subjects which are combined in the designation of the chan*, a third sub- 
ject perfectly distinct from either ; each of the three at the same time, like every 
other great' department of human knowledge and speculation, having several 
subdivisions. 

I. The Class of the English Language is taught by means of— 

1. A Course of Lectures on the origin, history, and constitution oi the 
language, and on the principles of Universal Grammar. 

*2. Examinations on a printed text-book, prepared bv the 1 rofossor, eu- 
titled, - Outlines of the History of the English Language. 

3. Exercises in Composition, both in prose aud verse ; and ^ 

I K Course of Critical Headings, directed more especially to the phi- 
lology of the language, both in its principles and in its details. 

The business of the Class, thus conducted, may lie stated to comprehend the 
subjects of Universal Grammar, or the Philosophy ot Language generally, with 
the elements of Comparative Grammar aud ot Linguistic. Ethnology , the Phi- 
lology of the English Language, and the Practice ot English Composition. 
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II. The subject of English Literature is treated both historically and in refer- 
ence to the principles of {esthetic and critical science. For the history of our 
literature, a work of the Professor’s, entitled “A Manual of English Literature 
and of the History of the English Language,” is employed as a text-book; and 
a Course of Lectures is delivered on the subject of Literature as one of the forms 
of the Artistic. There are regular examinations both on the text-book and on 
the Lectures ; and essays, or other exercises in writing, are exacted. 

III. The teaching of History has hitherto embraced the Outlines of Historical 
Geography; the Elements of Chronology ; a Sketch of the General History of 
the W orld ; a Course of Lectures on the Science of Historical Investigation ; 
and a minute survey, by way of illustration, of various portions of the History of 
England, including' the progress of the constitution and of society, as well as the 
course of public events and transactions, with special reference to the original 
authorities, and to the bibliography of the subject. Examinations are regularly 
held, the Students being left to collect the. facts necessary to be remembered from 
the Lectures, and from any of the common histories. 



Modern Languages. — Professor, Wilhelm Frddersdorff. \ ph.d. 

French and German, between which languages the Students have an option, 
are taught at distinct hours. 

In the First Year the Grammar is explained, and the Students are exercised 
chiefly in translating passages from French or German rather than in translating 
English passages into either language. 

During the Second Year one day in each week is devoted to the study of some 
Foreign Classical work in prose, and a second to reading and commenting upon 
tragedy or poem ; while the third day is occupied partly in revisal of work 
previously done, but chiefly in translating some English passage into French or 
German, 'and in conversation upon a literary subject introduced in a paper which 
has been read aloud by the Professor. 

In the Third Year the Students, having been now well drilled in Grammar, 
are trained in Original Composition uud in translating from one Modern Lan- 
guage into another, and their attention is also directed to the principles of Com- 
parative Philology. French or German, as the case may be, is used exclusively 
in conversation. 

Medical Students, of course, though meeting at different hours from others, 
are instructed in the same way. Some foreign work, recommended by the 
Medical Professors, is made, a text -boolc — for instance, at present, Dr. Barnard s 
“ Physiologic Experimentale.” 

The disparity among the Students in point of preparation has obliged the 
Professor to make one or more subdivisions of each Class, and thus rendered his 
duties very onerous. Hence, for the present at least, he feels precluded from 
teaching systematically any other languages than French and German. Latterly, 
however, lie has begun to explain the connexion between the Teutonic and 
Danish tongues to a class of Students who take an intelligent interest in linguistic 
investigations. 



Mathematics — Professor, acl interim, R. J- Sharpe. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course ; during the second year they are required 
to attend either a higher Course of Mathematics, or of Latin mid Greek. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
Mathematical Classes during two years. _ _ , 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an examination in the First an ^ 
Second Books of Euclid, and in a small portion of Algebra. Practically the} 
are generally well prepared in the prescribed portions of Euclid, while, on the 
contrary, it has been necessary, with a large portion of the Class, to commence 
the instruction in Algebra from the very beginning. A considerable number o 
the Students are Candidates for Mathematical Scholarships at entrance, an 
these are generally well prepared in the first six Books of Euclid, and a consi 
crable portion of Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 
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On this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been Appendix, 
oiven in two Divisions. The Lower Division has been carefully taken through - Vt> - ~ 
such portions of Euclid L, II., III., IV., VL, as they had not previously pre- Di fc 
pared, and has received instructions in Algebra as far as the progressions, and of ^ u bj e cta 
in Plane Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, with the use of log a- :uu l 
rithms and trigonometrical tables. The instruction of the Upper Division com- Courses, 
prises a complete Course of Algebra and Trigonometry, with the principal his- 
torical properties of the Conic Sections, treated geometrically. 

The Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior Mathematical 
Scholar in giving a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division. This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower Division, 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

In the Second Year the subjects of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the first three sections of the Principia 
of Newton ; and, iu addition to this, when the progress of the Students has been 
sufficiently rapid during the early part of the Session, the solution of the simpler 
kinds of Differential Equations, and the principles of Analytical Geometry of . 

Three Dimensions. Spherical Trigonometry and the .Theory of Equations are 
not included in the subjects of Lecture, but are required from the Candidates 
for Science Scholarships of the Third Year. _ 

The instruction is carried on in great part by questions, which the Students 
are required to work out at the time, under the eye of the Professor, the ques- » 
tious having reference to those portions of the subject winch have just been 
treated in the Lectures. The Professor then corrects their work, and givds such 
hints and explanations as are requisite. _ . 

During the last two Sessions, at the request of a few advanced Students, a 
third and higher class has been formed. The subjects of lecture have been 
Geometry of three dimensions, Finite Differences, Calculus of Functions, Cal- 
eulus of ‘Variations, and extended courses of Definite Integrals,- Differential 
Equations, and Theory of Probabilities. 



The Physical Classes — Professor , John Stevelly , ll - d . 

ysieal Classes are distributed under tL.^ 
Experimental Physics, and Natural Philosophy 



The subjects taught in the Physical Classes are distributed under Jhree sub- 
divisions : Mathematical Physics, Experiments 



apjffie su ^ ects comprised in the Course of Mathematical Physics are— Mecha- 
nics (under its several statical and djmamical subdivisions), Hydrostatics, Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, and Astronomy. I he Students who 
attend this class are the Matriculated Students who are seeking , a Degree m 
Arts, the Engineering Students of the Second Year, andNon-Matriculated Stu- 
dents, some of whom are Candidates for the ministry in the .Presbyterian 
Churches. Attendance at the Lectures three days in each week is imperative 
on all those Students, and one hour in each week is occasionally employed in 
asking questions from prescribed parts of Galbraith and Haughton s Manual. 
Two days iu the wreck attendance is optional, when Analytical Mechanics and 
the higher branches of Physics are taught. In the Lectures, attendance on 
which is imperative, such mathematicid proofs and illustrations only are intro- 
duced as a person reasonably prepared in the six first Books of Euclid and Ele- 
mentary Algebra might easily comprehend. The teaclnng is by prelection; 
and although no text-books are prescribed, the ordinary elementary works on 
the several subjects are pointed out and referred to. At the Lectures, attend- 
ance on which 'is voluntary, the demonstrations and investigations are pursued 
in a more systematic and mathematical method, so as to require a knowledge 01 
Analytic Geometry, Conic Sections, and the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Text-books are used for the guidance of the Students attending these Lectures, 
who are chiefly those who are intending to compete for Honors., lhese text- 
books are Earnshaw’s and Todkunter’s Statics, Wilson s. Dynamics, Tait s D> - 
namics of a Particle, Miller’s Hydrostatics, Lloyd’s Optics and Lectures on the 
Wave Theory of Light, Herschell’s Astronomy, and two of Airy s Tracts, with oc- 
casional reference to Du Hamel’s Corns de Mecanique, and to Poisson s Works. 

C 2 
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Jppcmllx, The Class of Experimental Physics is attended by the same Students, and 
Xo. 7- also by Agricultural Students of tlio Second Year, anrl by Medical Students of 

the Third Year. The subjects of these Lectures arc taught entirely without 

of'luhiects mathematical demonstration, by the aid of experiments, illustrations, drawings, 
and “ and models, and such works as Lardner’s Hand-book, Golding Bird’s Physics, 
Courses. Webster’s Physics, Miller’s Chemistry, Vol. L, Arnott’s Elements, Biot, Ganot, 
Pouillet, Peschel, and such like standard works are referred to, and recommended 
to the attention of the Students. The subjects of Heat, Electricity, and Electro- 
Magnetism arc at present chiefly taught in the Chemical Class ; but the leading 
facts and principles are taught by selections from Biot, Pouillet, Ganot, and 
Miller. 

The Class of Natural Philosophy applied is intended for Students in Engi- 
neering of the Third Year, by the recent University Ordinance ; lectures and 
instructions twice in the week. The subjects embraced are the nature and 
estimate of work done; the kinds of work required to be done; the nature and 
laws of friction, and other useless resistances ; the moving powers at our com- 
mand, their respective nature and the laws which govern their action ; the man- 
ner in which they are, by machinery, connected with and opposed to the resist- 
ances ; the construction of machines ; the principles of strength of materials as 
opposed to strains; the equilibrium of structures, . frames, roofs, arches, domes; 
the general principles of mechanism ; general maxims in the structure and work- 
ing of machines; maximum effects of machines; hydraulic engines; the steam 
engine. The works used as guides to the studies of the Students in this Class 
are selections from Lloyd’s and Robinson's Mechanics, Willis’s Principles of 
Mechanism, Barlow on Materials and Construction. Ilodgkinson’s Experimental 
Researches, Tredgold, Tate’s Elementary Treatises and Exercises, and selected 
numbers of Wcalc's Rudimentary Series. 



Chemistry — Professor, Thomas Andrews, M.D., E.R.S., M.r.i.a. 
tn the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry; but the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particu- 
larly in their relations with Chemistry Proper, arc also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it has been the 
constant eudeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate information ns possible on the subjects treated in bis Lectures, and 
to train them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, at which the Students arc 
subjected to a searching examination on the business of the preceding week; and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiry, and also to tram a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of the best Students arc ad- 
mitted, by examination, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, where 
they have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of chemical analysis. Tlus 
latter arrangement has now been in practice for several years, and has already 
been attended with the best results. 



Natural History — Professor, Wyville Thomson , ll.l. 

The Zoological Department of the Course occupies the First Term and greater 
part of the Second, and comprehends the Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology 
of animals, followed by Systematic Zoology, and remarks on the distribution oi 
animals. 

The Botanical part comprehends Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Syste- 
matic Botany, and distribution of vegetable forms. In addition to the Class 
Lectures, meetings are held in the Botanic Garden, and practical excursions 
made into the neighbouring country. 

_ This Course comprehends chiefly Lectures on the structure and form of con- 
tinents and islands ; the distribution of mountain systems, rivers, and lakes ; the 
ocean, its currents, temperature, &c. ; the atmosphere, its currents, &c. ; rain, 
snow, &c. The preceding subjects arc considered in relation to the geographi- 
cal distribution of animals and plants. 

These different branches are illustrated by specimens, or drawings, or both, as 
the case may be. 
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Logto and Metaphysics — Professor, Her. James M l Cosh, ll . d . Appendix, 

Logic. — 

Students attend this Class four days each week during twelve weeks of the S'§ e u ^j 8cU 
Second Session. On two of these days there are examinations on a text-hook „„,i 
of Formal Logic, with short prelections on the said toxt-book, and also the oral Ccmrsss. 
explanation of philosophic terms, the reading of Essays by the Students, anil 
the criticism of them by the Professor. On the other two days the Professor de- 
livers written Lectures. This Course of Lectures is divided into two parts: 

First, General Logic, or an Exposition of the Laws ^of /Thought iu general, 
that is, whatever be the object of thought, embracing A otions, Judgment, and 
Reasoning; Secondly, Particular Logic, or the Development of the Laws of 
Thought, as directed to particular classes of objects, comprising Demonstrative 
Evidence, Probable Evidence, Induction, Analog)', Teleology, and the Relation 
of the Organon of Bacon to that of Aristotle. The prominent topic in the 
second part is the Method of Induction, which is treated under the heads — I- 
The Means, being generally Systematic Observation, and more particularly An- 
alysis, Observation Proper, Experiment, Hypothesis, Explication of the Concep- 
tion . II. The End, being the Discovery of Classes (as in Natural History, &c.) , 
or Causes (as in Natural Philosophy, &c.). III. The Canons of Classes and 
Causes by which we may reach the End by the Means. 1 he Students are re- 
quired to* give in a short written essay once a fortnight. At the Pass Exami- 
nation, at the close, about one-half of the questions bear upon subjects discussed 
in the text-hook, and the other half upon topics explained in the lectures. 



Metaphysics. 



This Class meets four days each week, and an hour each day, during the finst: 
two terms of the Session, and is attended by Students of the Third Year. On 
one of these days there is a rigid examination, with interspersed remarks by the 
Professor, on the second half of the Epitome of the History of Philosophy, sanc- 
tioned by the University of France (translated by Henry) . In this part of the 
text-hook there is an abstract of the doctrines of the more eminent philosophers 
who have flourished iu this country, and on the Continent of Europe, from the 
time of Bacon to the present day. On another of these days there is au exami- 
nation on the written lectures, together with the reading and criticism of essays ; 
the Students being required to give in a carefully written essay every fortnight 
to the Professor, who reads it at home, and selects certain portions of it to be 
read in the class, where he criticises it. These essays are on the leading subjects 
discussed in the written lectures. On the other two days the Prolessor delivers 
carefully prepared written lectures. He begins the course with a lew lectures on 
the Method of Investigation, which is that- of Induction, and on Mina and Body, 
and then proceeds to divide his course into two parts, Psychology and Meta- 



physics Proper. „ , . , 

Under Psychology he treats (1) of the Powers or Faculties ot the Mind, ami 
(2) of the Laws of the Succession of Thought. He classifies the faculties as 
follows:— L The Simple Cognitive Faculties : (a) Perception; (6) Conscious- 
ness. II. The Reproductive Faculties: («) Memory; (b) Imagination; (c) 
Symbolic Power, in. The Faculties which Discover Relations : (a) of Identity 
and Difference; (b) of Whole and Parts (to which we owe abstractions); (c) 
of Space ; (d) of Time ; (e) of Quantity ; (/) of Resemblance (to which wemwe 
the Discovery of Classes) ; (g) of Active Property; and (h ) i of Cause and Effect. 
IV. The Conscience. V. The Emotions; and \ I. The V ill. In this course of 
lectures, which occupies two-thirds of the session, the method of operation and 
peculiarities of these mental attributes are carefully pointed out. 

Under Metaphysics Pboter the Professor treats of the Native or Constitu- 
tional Principles which are in the Mind prior to experience, lie points out 
their true Psychological Nature, and shows that they are the fundamental laws 
or rules of the Faculties. He also specifies the tests, such as belLevidence, Ne- 
cessity, and Universality, by which they may be distinguished He proves that 
they are in the constitution of the mind, and that they operate spontaneousl, , 
but that we can make a reflective or philosophic use ot them onl> attei we hai 
detected their nature by a careful induction. He classifies them as the : luu- 
and the Morally Good. Under the first lie treats (0 of Primitive Cognition. 
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and Beliefs, such as Body, Spirit, Substance, Power, Space, Time, the In- 
finite; and (2) Primitive Judgment, such as Substance and Quality, Mathe- 
matical Axioms, Cause and Effect. Under the Good, without entering into the 
subject of Ethics, he shows that there is a fundamental distinction between 
Moral Good and Evil. He closes this course by showing how all these prin- 
ciples should conduct us to the belief in a Being who is at one and the same time 
the True and the Good. 

IIonob Logic. 

The Professor has also an Honor Class, in which are discussed the higher 
questions of Logie (Formal and Inductive) and Philosophy. It meets three 
times a-week, and is attended by about a dozen advanced Students. At two of 
the hours the Professor lectures on Logic and the History of Philosophy, and at. 
the third hour there are examinations on text-books and discussions. 



Geology and Mineralogy — Professor , Wyville Thomson, ll.d. 

The Courses consist of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. The 
Geological Course embraces the general principles of the science, and a detailed 
investigation of the palaeontological, lithological, and economic characters of all 
the formations. The Students are exercised in the practical use of the necessary 
instruments, and in the construction of Geological maps and working sections. 
The characteristic fossils of the different formations are rendered familiar by the 
exhibition of specimens and models, and an excellent series of drawings. 
Drawings are also used for the illustration of the underground workings of 
mines of copper, coal, &c. 

In the Mmeralogical Course the Students are instructed in the most modern 
crystallography by models, and exercised with the reflecting goniometer. The 
electro-chemical classification of minerals is then explained, and an extensive 
suite of minerals in the museum is arranged on that system, for the instruction 
of the Students. 

Once a week examinations are held, and additional explanations given of the 
subjects of the preceding lectures. 



Civil Engineering — Professor , James Thomson, am., o.e. 

The Courses of lectures and of practical instruction given by the Professor 
of Civil Engineering were rearranged at the commencement of last Session, 
1860-61, to accord with the new Ordinance of the Queen’s University, bearing 
date the 28th of November, 1859, which prescribes to candidates for the Diploma 
in Civil Engineering a Curriculum extending usually over three Sessions ; but 
admitting of abbreviation to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous 
acquaintance with a sufficient group of the subjects prescribed for study in the 
first and second sessions of tlie ordinary Course shall be deemed by the College 
Council satisfactory*. 

For the First Year Students the Professor gives a Course of instruction in 
the Principles of Geometrical Drawing, and in Office Work consisting chiefly 
of practice in engineering and architectural drawing. The business of this 
course is conducted in, a great degree by giving out practical work to the Stu- 
dents, which they perform in the presence of the Professor, the requisite informa- 
tion and explanations being given by him, partly before, and partly during the 
execution of the work. By lectures, accompanied with oral examinations, are 
taught the elements of the science of descriptive geometry, the principles of 
perspective, and other branches of geometrical drawing ; and the students axe 
exercised in working examples in practice. The Class meets for two hours at a 
time on two days per week during the three Terms of the College Session. 

For the Second Year Students two Courses are conducted by the Professor^ of 
Engineering, of which one is mainly a Lecture Course, and the other a Practice 
Course. The Lecture Course comprises mainly the following subjects, or most 
°u : — L r i uc iples and practice of surveying, levelling, and plotting, with 

the theory and use of the instruments required in surveying and levelling 
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ouerations : descriptive geometry ; perspective ; isometrical projection ; proper- 
ties and qualities of materials used in construction ; blasting and quarrying ; 
preparation of specifications and estimates ; water works for supplying towns ; 
foundations, cofferdams, bridges, roads, and railways ; tunnelling; and an intro- 
duction to architecture as a fine art. 

In the Practice Course of the Second Year the students are engaged ill the 
performance of office work and field work under the instruction and direction of 
the Professor; and the business includes surveying, levelling, _ drawing, map- 
-jino-, and the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. 
Excursions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit, engineering 

*°For the Third Year Students there will be, like as there are for those of the 
Second Year, two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, 
and the other a Practice Courso. The business will comprise the further pro- 
secution of several of the subjects entered on m the Second J e “’ “ , 
Lecture Course it will include a more advanced treatment of the strength of 
materials and structures; also the science of the flow of water in orifices, pipes, 
and canals ; drainage of fens by gravitation and by steam power, and othei 
mechanical means; the iron manufacture; processes and mechanisms used in 
foundries and engineering workshops; ventilation of buildings and mines, farthei 
lectures on railway engineering ; and the detailed discussion of various selected 
undertakings and structures in civil and mechanical engineering. 

The Practice Course of the Third Year will include oihee work, field work, 
and engineering excursions. 
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Agriculture — Professor, J ohn Frederick Hodges , m.d., f.c.s. 

Theory of Agriculture. 

The objects of tins Course are to teach the principles of 
It includes an account of the origin and composition of soils, the stiucti 
food of plants, and the composition and preparation of manures. 

Practice of Agriculture. 

The objects of this Course are to teach the young agricultnrist how practice 
may be conducted in accordance with the principles of sconce, and the nsnlts 
of experience, and to describe the methods by which the largest amount of food 
may ‘be profitably obtained from the soils of this country-. It includes an 
account of the processes employed m the preparation of the soil for crops, 
Sng, h-rigatiln, S=c, the history of the plants of the farm, and the economy 
of farm produce. 

History and Diseases of Farm Animals. 

In this Course the history-, structure, and treatment of the animals of the 
farm, in health and disease, are described , and .the relative value and economical 
preparation of the various substances used in feeding explained. ... . 

1 All the Lectures in these Courses require an extensive senes oi illustrations, 
ind efforts have been made to obtain suitable collections of apparatus, models, 
r-TSSS coUeetiou of drawings has been provided for the demon^ranon 
of ^structure and forms of animals, and numerous specimens of seeds fcc., 

results. 
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Anatomy and Physiology — Professor, Peter Redfern , m.d., Loud., 

F.R.C.S.I. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures — one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 115 meetings, each of 
an hour’s duration, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in tire lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete. course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
including the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation; also 
the organs of souse. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state is 
shown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 
same time and contrasted with the healthy ones. The textures not visible to 
the naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 
during the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the true characters of each part, and, by becoming familiarized with 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. 

The Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes : — 

1 st. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 
Each Student is required to be steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
Session. For this purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. 

2nd. This Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
complete Course of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 
anatomy of the skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
other parts, excluding that of the viscera and the physiology treated of iu the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations are given on each of 
the first five days of the week, and arc about 1 1 5 in number in each Session. 

By the erection of part of the Anatomical buildings in the College grounds 
the Students have been relieved from the inconvenience of walking to and fro. 
for the distance of a mile, between the Practical Booms and the College, as 
formerly. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the remainder of these buildings will now be 
undertaken, that the Anatomical and Physiological collection in tlie College 
Museum may be made available for teaching in the new buildings, and that the 
injury resulting from carrying the preparations for Lecture down the stairs and 
across the seats of the present Class-room may be obviated. 



Practice of Medicine — Professor , John Creery Ferguson , m.a., m.b., Hon. 

Fellow of King and Queen's College of Physicians , eC'C. 

The class meets four times each week, from the first week of November to the 
last of the following April. 

An examination is held usually once a fortnight. The Course embraces the 
principles of Inflammation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functional, of the 
viscera of the three great cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases, their pathology, semeiology, {etiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
chiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustrated by the pre- 
parations afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plates, or by recent speci- 
mens. It may be added that the Professor’s present connexion with the Belfast 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making his Course more useful 
and interesting to students. 
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Theory ahd Practice ot? Surgery — Professor, Alexander Gordon, m.d. 
Four Lectures are delivered weekly' during tlie Medical Session. An exami- 
nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Lach 
Course comprises the following subjects 

! Diseases of tlie Bursae, 
j ,, Bone, benign, and malignant, 

, , the Jaws and Mouth, 

,, the Fingers and Toes, 



Inflammation, 

Suppuration, j 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Ilcemorrliage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

„ Cranium, Injuries of the 

Brain and Scalp. Syphilis, 

Dislocations. Gonorrhoea, 

Diseases of the Joints, ! Stricture. 
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Female Breast, 
Anus and Beet urn, 
Testis, 

Hernia, 

Prostate, 

Bladder, 

Eyes, 

Larynx, 



All the capital and minor operations are performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separate Course of twenty-live Lectures on Operative 
Surgery. 



Materia Medio a — Professor, James Heaton field, m.d. 

This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in which medicines act upon the 
living organism ill a state of health. . 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

3rd. Pharmacy. „ , , . . , , x1 , . 

4th. Dietetics, a review of the different kinds of food used in health and m 

'fithf "special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease. _ 

The Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once every 
week. 



Midwifery — Professor, William Burden, m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during the six winter months consist of following 
subjects : — 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 
and pelvimeters. . . . . 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception— length of gestation— changes of the uterus and its appendages 
during gestation. 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteum. Foetus, its circulation, signs ot maturity , 
weight, and length. 

Plural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of moles to females. 

Superfcetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. . . , e , 

Natural labour, its progress ; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from its mother. „ - , A . 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. , 

Labour requiring tbe use of instruments; their application taught on models 

m Caesarean section and Sequltean operation-how to prevent the fetus from get - 
ting large in uterus. 
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Premature labour — bow to bring it on, and when it is necessary to do so. 

Cross-births and their treatment. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 

Extra uterine flotations — how they occur, and their treatment. 

Management of women after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 
diseases as occur at this period. 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, &c., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at this 
period, or soon after. 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in them own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical Jurisprudence — Professor , Dr. Hodges. 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered twice weekly diming six months. 
They include an account of the history and chemical investigation of poisons, 
and of the various subjects respecting which the evidence and assistance of 
Medical Practitioners may he required in Courts of Law. Experimental illus- 
trations of the methods to he pursued in medico-legal inquiries are given, and 
frequent examinations held to test the progress of Students. No salary has been 
allocated to the Teacher of this department, and the duties, at the request of the 
Council, have, since the opening of the College, been performed by Dr. Hodges. 



English Law — Professoi •, Echlin Molyneux, Q.o. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has constantly 
kept in view the object of the Select. Committee of the House of Commons in 
recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law in connexion with the Queen’s 
Colleges, which, as they stated in their Report on Legal Education, was not merely 
to prepare Candidates for the Bar, and for the profession of Attorney and Soli- 
citor, but to raise the standard of legal attainments amongst local practitioners, 
and especially to provide opportunities of legal education to qualify persons 
intended to till administrative situations not strictly legal — a policy which has 
been since followed up by the Legislature conferring privileges, by way of 
inducement, on Candidates for the profession of Attorney anil Solicitor, who 
shall avail themselves of these Schools of Law. 

The Course of the First year in this department comprehends the elements of 
real and personal property, with the principles of conveyancing ; that of the 
Second consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Courts of 
Equity and the law of Bankruptcy ; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action, 
and an outline of criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which last com- 
pletes the Curriculum of instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of tbc Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated, including 
the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the cotemporaneous studies directed, and 
ai’e accompanied by interrogation, independent of the C4eneral Examination and 
that for Honors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and portions of treatises are 
pointed out for reading as are considered by the Professor most useful in eluci- 
dating a branch of learning which is scarcely furnished with books exclusively 
intended for instruction ; and no efforts have been spared to point out the pecu- 
liarities of the law in Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent 
diversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent changes which have 
been introduced into the course of procedure. 

From the first opening of the College to the present time the successive classes 
have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perseverance to the 
various subjects of legal instruction, and several Non-Matriculated Students 
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have from time to time availed themselves of the privilege afforded by the College appendix. 
Ordinances of attending detached Courses of the Lectures oil selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, the Professor is gratified at being able to give the Digest 
assurance that the Faculty of Law has fully realized the objects of its founders, 0 f Subjects 
and that a further extension of its public benefits would ensue upon the adoption ^ 
bv Government of the suggestion made bv the same Committee of the House ol 
Commons that a preference should be given to candidates for situations m the 
Civil Service, not of a purely legal nature, who could produce testimonials of 
len-al attainments from those institutions — a rule which would full}' accord with 
the principle laid down in a recent report of another Committee m relation to 
the Civil Service. 



Jurisprudence and Political Economy— Professor, T. E. Cliffe Leslie , ll.b. 

The subjects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurisprudence are, 
according to the regulations of this College, (1) the Elements of Jurisprudence, 
Voj Civif Law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law. . 

In the treatment of there subjects both the Mstoncal and Phhm^acal 
Methods arc followed in the Lectures of the Professor. The Historical Method, 
for example, is applied in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
of England have passed, the assignable causes oi such changes, anil the degree 
and manner in which, in comparison with the laws of Continental Europe, the 
laws of this kingdom have been affected by contact with the principles of Komau 
legislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the other hand, is applied 
investigating the doctrines of the foundation and classification of rights, the 
severe! parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the relation of Scientific 
Jurisprudence to other departments of Social Philosophy, and the means ot 
imuroviim the state of Positive Law as deducible from snch considerations. 

The subjects which a Course of Lectures ou Political Economy must embrace 
are fewer ami more dcBiiite than those classed mute the less advanced and more 
eomnlieated Science of Jurisprudence. It is the Professor s endeavour to lUus- 
trate the principles of Economic Science by the help of those practical applica- 
tions which will be most interesting and useful m a large commercial town. 



APPENDIX No. S. 

General Class Examination at tlie end of the Session 1861-62. Ge — 

Class Ex- 

aminatiou. 

Fikst Year Students. 

G-reer — Examiner , Professor MacDouall. 

I. Translate accurately and perspicuously this extract from the 

Cyropaedeia : — 

“ Kal p'ev Si,, <5 wcirsp ! ” Hy b K5pn£, “ *£ dr 1W ®«> ‘ Smc W* 

ovpfiovXeveev SeXuciv, acou Sirapae Kara rov coy X/iyov S.arsXO iTipeXov- 
peros. pepyypai y&p £{ nj , “ arnicas tote cov on chorus av sal capa 
deny xpaeniahrepoc Ay, &srep »•<¥“ drSpliTUV, Sens p) bmre £x n,r °pM 
ell/, riire mXeucei 01, aXX' ore ra itpecra xpdrroi rare pceXecra ruv Bern 
pepySro-' cal rtiv fiXeoy- S’ eyycSa 1 *0 ««™E »•"« bT-epeXeecdae. 

ovkovv vvv," eipy, “|J xal! led ye helms rite hrepeXelas per apx« 

xpoe rovs Qeois oeyabpevos, eXrrt^ees be pdXXov revlecSae ai av ep,OTi 
cvyeeUyae' carry Same ovedvor' ipeXr,cas avrSri 1 ;” “erivo psr oiv, ^ 

■i<py, “S, Turep ! lie rpit p^ovc poe hrrac rots Sects oii™ ceareepal. re 
ydo:"—io,y b xarf/p,— “ ppo-i/nai he'iva S mre Hone fip'er, &s ’ a7r£ .° 
ieoUaccy olBeol padbvras' dvSploToos piXreov Tpirreev U teyeweeryporas 
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avrm>- brrag k at kpya'Copzvovg pdXXov tudrzir y upyovv-ag 1 nat tmpeX ov- 
I uivovg aatyaXEUTzpov but yeiv t / ar/ivXakTouj'rac 1 rovrwj' 2 , rapEyovr ag ovr 
roiovrovg Favrovg o'iovg bz~t } ourtog yplv Iookei bz“ir icat alrz~io , 6at rdyafld 1 
rrapci rui' Oztov ; ” “ral pa Ala,” ttfij 6 Kupoe, “ pzpvypai pzvrot rotavra 
aKOurmc crov * ecu 7 up arayicy yv TrziOzaOai rtZ \byt,r eai yap oloa at Xeyorra 
d ft o/g ot/Si Ozptg ££?/ alrzlcrtiat napci rut v Qztov ovte i7nrevzir prj padovrag 
iTTVopaynvvrag vtKav, ovrz pi) zirtcrraptrovg rot,zvziv roEzvovrag Kparzlv ru>v 
ZTiarapzvm’f our £ /i>) imorapzvovg Kvjizprct v cib'^zir sv^Ecrdai vavg Kvfiep- 
vuirrag, ovbe pi) tnrslpovrug yz dirov Ev^^Bai icaXbv avroig <p{jz(rdai, ] oiibi 
pi) (j>vXarropzrovg yz zv iroXzpii) Gurypinv alTzlcrOai ’ Trap a yap rovg rioy 
f hiov dzcrpovg tt terra rd roiavra zlvtft' rovg be uOipiara Evyopivovg bpoluig 
E<J)y<r6a thcog 1 eZvai 7rapa flew?' drv)( £ l ,/ ‘*>GW£p ecu irana ardpwrrun' curpairrelv 
rovg Trupavopa bzopzvovg. 

1. Parse the words thus numbered, giving such tense forms of the verbs 
sis are actually in use, and, in regard to derivatives and compounds, 
noticing the laws obeyed in their formation. 

2. Explain the government of every genitive case thus numbered. 

3. Point out the construction and the idiomatic usage of every parti- 
ciple in the extract, and in each case express the sense in some other way, 
as by a finite verb after a relative or conjunction, or by a complementary 
infinitive : you may discuss specially those in the 7tb, 8tli, and 9th lines, 
and also those in lines 12th, 13th, 14th, noticing the combination with /a/ 
— not ov nor ovte. 

4. Show what verb, actually expressed or to ho supplied, is introduced 
by every relative (whether adjective or particle) throughout the passage. 

5. Explain clearly the construction of every verb in the subjunctive 
mode, whether in passing or in past time, and whether associated with ay 
or otherwise. 

I. — Translate accurately and perspicuously the opening lines of the 

Alcestis : — 

’£1 bilipar' 1 ’ Abpyrzt , zv olg zrX yv 3 zyio 
Oyvoav rpaire^ar aivtoai, dzog irzp tor ! 

Zzvg yap Karatcrcuf va~iba rbv zpuv a'inog 
' AaxXyirtov, arzpvoiaiv zpflaXtov tfXbyi :t‘ 
uii bi) ftoXtodzlg 3 rzicrorag 1 b/ov 1 rrvpbg 
tcrzivuP l\.vK\ti)Trag’ Kal pz 2 dyrebziv 7rar>)p 
Ovyrtj) irap' arbpi ruiro’ uttoiv 1 yvaytcaazv. 
zXOtitv bz yatav ri/rb’ zftov<j)6pfiovv 3 |e vm, 
teat rovb' zerto^ov oikov zg rob"- iipzpag. 
oaiov yap arbpog ciaiog 1 t or irvyyavov , 
natbug <1 'zpyrog, or Barely 3 zppvtrapyv 3 
Moipag boXtbcrag' jjrztrav 3 bz pot dzai 
” Abpyrov "Atbyv^ rbv irapavriK zKtpvyzlv, 
aXXor btaXXa^avra rolg Ka.ru) veicpov. 
irarrag b ’ iXzy^ag 3 koi bte^zXdiov tpiXovg, 
irarzpa yzpaiar 6 ’ jp erf 2 zrucrz 3 pyrzpa, 
o%x £ vp e v\i)v y vratKog rjng ijOzAe 3 
Bavz~iv rrpb keIvov 2 pyb ’ ’ir zlgopdv tjidog' 1 
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j) vvv kcit o'ikovq kv x E ?°~ lv /3«crra '(etcu 
ipvx°pp a y°vff a ‘ 3 rrjos yap <r<f i> • hptQ't ' 

Oavt.iv ircVpwrai 3 ical furaarijvai 3 fiiov. 
iyio os, fii) fiiaafia} fi tv dofioie 
Xslirw 3 jxsXaOpi ov raves <jn\rari)v l oreyrjf. 1 
fjBij cte rovh Qavarov slgopa irtXag, 

'tsprf Oavovrw v, oq vtv 2 slg^AiOOV So/uov c 
fieWsi tcara^tiv' crvfifxsrpug S’ IvplKsro 3 
(ppovpav roo’ 7)gapf a Oavt~iv uvrt)v XP £l ' or ‘ l 

1. Parse tbe nouns thus numbered, giving the etyrna of derivatives, 
noting peculiarities of formation, and substituting prosaic synonymes for 

such as are exclusively poetic. 

2. Parse the pronouus thus numbered, distinguishing enclitic from 
accented forms, and substituting prosaic synonymes for those peculiar to 

the poetic- style. . . . . . 

3. Parse fully the verbs thus numbered, noting peculiarities ot flexion, 

formation, or composition,— distinguishing poetic from prosaic forms,— 
and accounting for the use of the aorist state in sr\yv, rjvsaav, of the past 
imperfect in iffisXs, stilts, and of the present imperfect in rrsino. mpurai, 
fc'ivj;, Xeivn o. . . 

L Point out any constructions that arc elliptical or otherwise notice- 
able, and for some phrases suggest variations equally correct ami idiomatic. 
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Latin — Examiner , Rev. Dr. Reichel. 

A. I. De Tadiana re, mecum Tad i us locutus est te ita scripsisse, nihil 

esse iani quod laboraretue, quoniam Iiaereditas usa capta esset. Id 
mirabamur te ignorare, de tutela legitima, in qua dicitur esse puclla, nihil 
usu capi posse. — C icero — ad Attictjm. 

Translate and explain. 

II. Tuus autem ille amicus — sciu quern dicam i — de quo tu ad me 

scripsisti, postea quam non auderet reprehendere, laudare coepisse, nos, ut 
ostendit, admodum diligit, amplectitur, amat, aperte laudat : occulte, sed 
ita ut perspicuum sit, iuvidet. Nihil come, nihil simplex, nihil iy role 
t -oXtrucolQ honestum, nihil forte, nihil illuslre, nihil liberum, bed liaec ad 
te scribam alias subtilius, nam neque adhuc mihi satis uota sunt et liuic 
terrae filio nescio cni committere epistolam tantis de rebus nou audeo. 
Provinciam praetores nondum sortiti suut. Res eodem est loci, quo re - 
liquisti. ToTroe^ar, quam postulas, Miseni et Puteolorum includam 
orationi meae. A. d. III. Non. Dec. : mendose fuisse animadverteram. 
— Cicero — ad Attioum. 

Translate and explain. 

a. Explain tbe phrase reliyuum dodmntm emere. What is the deriva- 
tion of dodrans ? 

/3. Give the Latin names for the parts of the as. 

y. How are derivative verbs formed? Give examples. 

B.— I. Ha. Me nunc commoror, has foris, quum non ferio, 

Ut sciam sitne nunc Ballio domi, 

Heus ubi estis vos ? . , 

Heus ubi estis ? Ba. Hie quideni ad me recta habet rectam viam. 

Bene ego ab hoc praedatus ibo : novi, bona scaevast mihi. 
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Ha. Ecquis hoo ftperit ? Ba. Ileus, chlamudate , quid istic dehibetur 
tibi 1 

Ha. Aedium dominion leuonem Balliouem quaerito. 

Ba. Quisquis es, adulescens, operain face compcndi quaerere. 

Ha. Quid iam ? Ba. Quia ted ipsus coram praesens piuesenteui videt. 

Ha. Tune is es 1 Si. Chlamudate cave sis tibi a curvo infortunio. 
Atqne in hunc intende digitum : hie lenost. Ba. At hie est vir probus. 
Set tu, bone vir, flagitare saepe clamore in foro, 

Quum libella nusquamst, nisi quid leno hie subvenit tibi, 

Ha. Quin tu mecum fabularc 1 Ba. Fabulor, quid vis tibi ? 

Ha. Argentum accipias. Ba. Jam dudum, si des, porrexi luauuiu. 

Plautus. 

Translate, and explain the words and phrases printed in italics. 

IT. — A. Satis tu quidem in cousolatione es lamentatus, quam quum 
lego, nihil malo quam has res rolinquere, his vero modo auditis multo 
magis. M. Veuiet tempus et quidem celeriter, sive rectractabis sive pro- 
perabis, volat euim aetas. Tantuiu autem abest ab eo, ut malura mors sit, 
quod tibi dudum videbatur, ut verear no liouiini nihil sit non malura aliud, 
certe sit nihil bouum aliud potius, si quidem vel di ipsi vel cum dis futuri 
sumus. A. Quid refert ? M. Adsunt euim qui haec non prebeut. Ego 
autem nunquam itate in hoc sermono dimittaui, ulla uti ratione mors tibi 
videri malum possit. A. Qui potest, quum ista cognoveriin 1 M. Qui 
possit rogasl Catervae veniunt contra dicentium nec solum Epicureorum, 
quos equidem non despicio, sed nescio quomodo doctissimus quisque, 
accerumo autem delieiae meae Dicaearchus contra Iianc. imiuortalitatem 
disseruit. — Cicbuo — Tusculan Questions. 

Translate. 

C. — Translate the following into Latin prose ; — 

Mercury, desirous to know in what estimation he was held by mankind, 
went in a human form into the workshop of a statuary, as if intending to 
purchase something. Seeing the statue of Jupiter, he asked at wliat 
price it might be bought. The man answering for a drachm, he smiled, 
and asked, At what might this one of Juno bo purchased ? The statuary 
answered, For more money. Seeing his own statue, and thinking, as lie 
was the messenger of the Gods, and his name invoked by all mortals 
desirous of gain, it would be highly valued, he inquired the price. If you 
will, said the statuary, buy the other two, I will give you this one to 
boot. 

This fable shows that the opinion which we entertain of our own im- 
portance often differs from the estimate which others form of it. 



A. — Translate into English the following extracts : — 

I. Praetoria inde comitia liabita. P. Manlius Vulso et L. Manlius 
Acidinus et C. Laetorius ot L. Ciucius Alimentus creati sunt, forte ita 
incidit, ut comitiis perfectis nuntiaretur, T. Otacilium, quem T. Manlio, 
nisi interpellate ordo comitiorum esset, collegam absentem daturus fuisse 
videbatur populus, mortuum in Sicilia esse, ludi Apollinares et pnore 
anno fuerant, et eo anno ut fierent referente Calpurnio praetore, senatus 
decrevit ut in perpetuum voverentur. eodem anno prodigia aliquot visa 
nuntiataque sunt, in aede concordiae victoria, quae in culmine erat, 
fulmine icta decussaque ad victorias, quae in anteiixis erant, baesit neque 
inde procidit. et Anagnia et Fregellis nuntiatius est murum portasque 
de coelo tactas, et in foro Subertano sanguinis rivos per totum diem 
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fluxisse, et Reate mulam peperisse. ea prodigia hostiis maioribus sunt Appendix, 
proeurata, et obsecratio in unum diem indicta et novemdiale sacrum. AT °- 8 - 
Sacerdotes publici aliquot eo anno deinortui sunt, noviqae suffecti : in General 
locum M.’ Aemilii Numidae decemviri sacrorum M. Aemilius Lepidus, in Class Es- 
locum M.’ Pomponii Matbonis pontificis G. Livius, in locum Sp. Carvilii animation. 
Maxi mi auguris M. Servilius. T. Otacilius Crassus pontifex quia exacto 
anuo mortuus est, ideo nomiuatio in ejus locum non est fructa. G. Clau- 
dius flamen Dialis, quod exta perperani dederat, flaminio abit. 

II. Si. Quid ais? quum iutellexeras 
Id consilium capere, quor non dixti extemplo Pamphilo l 
I) a. Quis igitur eum ab ilia abstraxit nisi ego ? nam omnes nos 
quideni. 

Scimus banc quam misere amarit. nunc sibi uxorem expetit. 

Postremo id mibi da negoti : tu tainem idem lias nuptias 
Perge facere ita ut facis : et id spero adiuturos deos. 

Si. Immo abi intro : ibi me opperire et quod parato opus est para. 

Non impulit me, baec nunc omnino ut crederem. 

Atqui baud scio an quae dixit sint vein omnia, 

Sed parvi pendo : illud mihi multo maximumst, 

Quod mihi pollicitust ipsus gnatus. Nunc Cliremem 
Coureniam : orabo gnato uxorem : id si impetro, 

Quid alias malim quam hodie has fieri nuptias ? 

Nam gnatus quod pollicitust, liaurl dubiumst mihi, 

Si nolit, quin eum merito possim cogere. 

Atque adeo in ipso tempore eccuni ipsum ohviam. 

B. — 1 . Distinguish between populus and pupidus. What deponent verb 
is formed from the latter, and what is its meaning ? 

2. Distinguish between pojndus and plebs. What is supposed to be the 
derivation of the latter 1 

3. When did the Apollinariau games take place ? 

4. Give the times of celebration of the Magalesia, Floralia, and ludi 
maximi, together with any other particulars you may recollect about the 
date of their introduction, the mode of their celebration, or the deities in 
whose honour they were held. 

5. Give the (empiric) rule for the cases in which to put the place at 
which anything is. Explain the anomalies of this rule. 

6. Distinguish between sacerdos , flamen , and pontifex: give their deri- 
vations : and state how many flamines and pontifices there were at Rome 
at the beginning of the commonwealth and afterwards. 

7. Explain the meaning of the proposition sab in the composition of 
the word suffectns. 

8. Explain the phrase extra perperam dare, and give the Greek word 
cognate to perperam. 

9. Derive the words prodigium, raonstrum, portentum , culnien, nuntius. 

10. Mention the chief battles of the Second Punic War, and the date 
of its commencement and termination. 

C 1. What kind of a line is the first in the second extract; and what 

rule usually obtaining of such lines is violated in this instance ? 

2. In what metres is this passage written *? State what lines are written 
in each, and give the laws of these metres. 

3. What other metres are of most frequent occurrence in lerence ? 

4. Show liow the iambic may be derived from the trochaic; and what 
phenomenon is explained by this derivation ? 

5. Describe the feet called cretic, bacchius, and choriamb, and explain 
their origin. 
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6. What is the difference between a foot and a metre? and state what 
kinds of verse arc usually scanned by metres and not feet. 

7. What is the ithyphallic metre '(■ Give an example of it. 

8. Write out the following at full length in Latin, and translate it into 
English : 

GrAECA . MeNANMIU . ACTA . LUDIS . M EG A LEN SIBUS . MaBCO . F(JL- 
VIO . M.’ GLABRIONE . AED . CUR . EGEllE . L. AMB1VIUS . TdRPIO . L. 
AtILIUS . PrAEN . MODOS . FECIT . FlACCUS . ClAUDI . TlBIIS . PARIB . 
TOTA . FACTA . PRIM A . M. MaRCELT.O . 0. SULPICIO . COSS. 

9. Give the names of Terence’s plays, and state which was the last 
written. 

10. Give the dates (in years of the city) of Terence and Plautus. 

11. When was the first regular play presented at Rome, and who was 
its author 1 



English Language — Examiner , Professor Crude. 

1. Explain the view of the progress and revolutions of the English 
language which regards it ns having assumed only three essentially dis- 
tinct successive forms. 

2. Explain the view of the history of the language which regards its 
successive stages as marked by the changes in the vowel-endings of the 
noun and verb. 

3. Explain the common view of the history of the language which 
ilivides it into a certain number of periods of what are called Saxon and 
English , of various kinds or denominations. 

4. Explain the view of the history of the English language which looks 
at it in its changing relation to, or connexion with, the rival foreign 
tongue brought in by the Norman Conquest. 

5. Compare tho successive stages in the history of the language with 
those in the growth of the human being. 

G. Explain the terms Francic (or Frankish ), French , Langue d'Oc, Lon- 
gue cVOyl , Provcngal , Neo-Latin, Romance. 

7. Explain what we mean by tho Latin of tho First and the Latiu of 
the Second Period in our existing English, and describe tho general char- 
acter of the latter. 

8. Explain whence and how we have obtained the bulk of the Latin 
that is found in the vocabulary of our modern English. 

9. Explain the rule or principle according to which their established 
names are given to the several vowels in our present English. 

10. State and illustrate the rule for the correct use of the comma in 
connexion with the relative and its antecedent. 



Mohern Languages. — Examiner, Dr. Friider&dorff. 

Translate into English : — 

La grotte do la deesso etait sur 1c penchant «l’une eollinc. lie la on 
ddcouvrait la mer, quelquefois claire et unie eoinme une glace, quelquc- 
fois follcment irritee contro les rochers, ou ello so brisait en gemissant et 
dlevant ses vagues coniine des montagnes. D’un autre cote, on voyait 
une rivi&re ou se formaient des lies borddes de tilleuls fleuris et de hauts 
peupliers qui portaient leurs tetes superbes jusque dans les nues. Les 
divers canaux qui formaient ces iles semblaient se jouer dans la eampagne \ 
les uns roulaient leurs eaux claires avec rapidite ; d’autres avaieut une 
eau paisible et dormanto j d’autres, par de longs detours, revenaient sur 
leurs pas, comme pour remonter vers leur source, et semblaient ne pou- 
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voir quitter ces bords encliant6s. On apercevait de loin des collines et des Appendix, 
montao-nes qui se perdaient dans les nues, et dont la figure bizarre formait 
un horizon a souhait pour le plaisir des yeux. Les montagnes voisines General 
gtaient couvertes de pampre vert qui peudait en festons : le raisin, plus 
dclatant que la pourpre, ne pouvait se cacher sous le3 feuilles, et la vigne 
<*tait accablde sous son fruit. Le figuier, l’olivier,le grenadier, et tous les 
autres arbres, couvraient la campagne et en faisaient un grand jardin. 



MAGNANIMITY OF LOUIS XIV. 

While the English were erecting the Eddystone Lighthouse, which 
stands on a rock in the Channel, a French privateer took the workmen 
and carried them to France, where they were put into prison. Some time 
after, Louis XIV. heard of the transaction, and immediately ordered the 
Englishmen to be set at liberty and the captors to be put iu their places, 
saying, “ If I am at war with England I am not at war with mankind ; 
the lighthouse which the English arc erecting will be a benefit to all 
nations whose ships navigate the Channel, and I would rather protect the 
workmen than annoy them.” He ordered presents to be given them, and 
recommended them to continue their operations without fear. The light- 
house was completed, and has saved hundreds of vessels from wreck. 



GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. State the gender of the following nouns :—ville, village, pouvoir, 
puissance , part , parti, salle , salon. 

2. Enumerate the different kinds of articles, with examples of each class. 

3. What are the comparative and superlative degrees of bon, petit, man - 

vais, grand ? „ , , ,. .. , , 

4. Give the different forms of the demonstrative adjective ce and de- 
monstrative pronoun ccliii. . 

5. Distinguish between irregular and defective verbs. Give examples. 
Q. In how many moods is the conjugation of French verbs divided? 

Give examples of each mood, taken out of the four conjugations. 

7. Conjugate the unipersonal verb falloir. 

8. Mention the exceptions to. the general rule on the position of tne 
personal pronoun. Illustrate by examples. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Slesser. 

Algebra. 

1. Show that aXa 6 =«". What is the meaning of a” when m is (1) 
a fraction (2) a negative quantity -« 1 and state the principle which 

it necessary to attach to them these meanings. 

2. Show that if V^a and a^{b—c) then a—(b—c)—a 6+c. 

Simplify a— 2 b-\ 3 -j&— 2 (a—c 

3. By what expression must ab+bc+c* he multiplied se as to produce 

a 3 &_a6 2 +2a6c+ac 2 -& 2 c+c 3 ? „ , », „„ 
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4. Reduce the following fractions : 

a; 2 -}-4tf-j-3flff a y— z , g — x x—y 

x 2 -{-~7ci%-\- 12a 2 ’ (y—a)(z— a) (z— a) (x—a)' (x —ct){y—a) 

5. Solve the following equations : 



W-.6.+K.+X ); 



2 i V'3 + * + 6' 



{ W4=S } (2+^+(2_^=3(4_^. 

6. Extract the square root of 114144 in the scale whose radix is 6. If 
the digits of a number in the scale whose radix is r be a, o 3 c, reckoning 
from the left, and in the scale whose radix is r', be c, o, a, show that the 
number is 

rV 2 _l 

C O T * 

r 2 — 1 



7. Find the number of permutations taken altogether of n letters, of 
which p are a’s, q are 6’s, and the rest all different. Find also the number 
of permutations of the same letters when taken n— 1 together. 

8. Show that if / (*») f ( n)=f then will / (m)=c m where c is 

some constant independent of m. Expand by the binomial theorem 

(!-*■)•• ('-*•)■ * , and find the coefficient of x r in the expansion of 

(s a -V'2ig+l)* 

1)* 

n 

9. If — bo the nth convergent to the continued fraction 

9.n b 

“■+£+ ^ £+ +P« 

Prove the corresponding relation when the fraction is of the form 

J. 1 1_ 

rtl a 3 — a a — 1 a 4 — 1 



Express */ 20 as a continued fraction. 

10. Find numbers which when divided by 4, 5, 6 shall leave remain- 
ders 2, 1, 4. 

11. Find the value of an annuity of £A, to begin at the end ofp years 
and continue q years. Interest being such that £R is the amount of .£1 
for a year. A man is to pay a debt of £p by instalments in the following 
way : he is to pay in the second year twice what he pays in the first, 
in the third year 3 times as much, in the fourth 4 times, and so on. 
If it require n years to liquidate the debt, what must each payment be 
Interest as before. 

12. From a bag containing G white and 4 black balls, two balls are 
drawn and put into ah empty bag. A says that both balls are white. 
What is now the chance that if a ball be drawn from the bag containing 
the two it shall be white, supposing that A speaks truth 4 times out of o* 



Geometry and Trigonometry. 

1. Show that parallelograms upon the same base and between the same 
parallels are equal to one another. If ABCD he a parallelogram, and ■#, 
the middle point of CD, be joined to A, and any point F be taken in 
AE , then will the triangle ABF be double of the triangle ADF. 
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2. Show that equal chords in a circle are equally distant from the centre, 

Place a chord in a circle such that the length of the chord may be equal 

to its distance from the centre. ciass^E* 

3. Inscribe a circle in a given triangle. amhmtiori. 

4. The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are pro- 
portionals. ABC is any triangle, from A a line AF is drawn meeting BC 
produced in F, and making the angle CAF equal to the angle B. Show 
that 

AB 2 : AC 2 :: BF : CF. 

5. If two chords in an ellipse intersect, the rectangles of their segments 
are proportional to the squares on the diameters parallel to them. Del, 

Be are two conjugate diameters of an ellipse, P a point on it, PM, PF 
parallel to Be, Dd and meeting Dd, Be respectively in JJ /, F. Perpen- 
diculars Mm, Nn are drawn on the tangent at P , show that 

DM. Md : PN- : : Mm : Nn. 

6. What are the two units used for the measurement of angles ? Com- 
pare the abstract numbers which represent the same angle in the respec- 
tive measurements. Find the circular measure of angles 12°, 28° 30 , 690°. 

7. Define the sine, tangent, and cosine of an angle, and show that 

sin A= — and eos 2 .d(l-f tan 2 .d)=l. 

•v/ 1-1- tan 2 A 

S. Find a formula including all the angles, which have the same sine as 
a given angle a. 

Given sin50=cos60 find the values of 0 ; if tan0 were to be deter- 
mined from the above equation, how many different values would it gene- 
rally have ? 

9. Prove the formula for cos(.d -f.#), also 
2 cot 2a=cota-ftana 
cosec 2a=cot2a-|-tana 
2 cosec 2a-f-S cos 2a cos 4a cosec 8a 

If tan -1 — =2 sin -1 — then will a 1 x-=hf (a 2 — y 2 ) (a 3 -fa; 2 ). 

10 In a plane triangle, the sum of tile two sides is to their difference 
as the tangent of half the sum of the angles at the base is to the tangent 
of half their difference. In any triangle acot.l+Scot B-c coto -I t>V- 
B) where r, is radius of described circle touching c externally and B the 
radius of the circumscribed circle. . . , , , 

11. Prove Demoivre’s theorem. Apply it to find the values of 

(i-W-3)*. 

What must be the relation between a and i that {a+W- 1)“ ma y ba 

''"^Thflngular points of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle are 
joined to a pomt in the plane of the circle at a distance d from the centre, 
find the sum of the squares of the joining lines. 



Second Year Students. 

Greek .—Examiner, Professor 3fac Douall. 

I.— 1. Translate perspicuously, and in good English style, the annexed 
extract from the second Book of Herodotus : — 

El Si Sri as^vov yveijuac rdc vporapcVac avrov npl rSv fywmv 
&nM(d„6iU, ty&raj &c., down to ifXmgdl wata» ^ Toy lorpov 
rewrep vvv ipyaferai rov NeIXov. ^ D 
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2. Elucidate the -whole of preceding discussion in connexion with the 
meteorological and cosmical conceptions of the Author. 

3. Express the senso of the whole passage in Attic Greek and the style 
of Xenophon, retaining the phraseology (adapted in dialect) when appro- 
priate, but transposing and abridging freely. Accentuate your version 
throughout. 



II Translate accurately and perspicuously these lines from the Phil- 

odetes of Sophocles : — 

3>IAOKTHTHS. 

Trpo'c vvv ae irarpog irpog te [xrjTpog, to rkxvov ! 

■7rp6c r ei tl trot car’ oIkov kart Trpoc^tXeg, 
hcETrjc iKVOvpai, [xi] \lirriQ /x ovrto fxovor, 

Eprjfxov kv KCtKOttri to~qS', o'toig bpq.g 

oerotert r k£(fKOvrTag kvvalovrd /xs' 

dXX’ kv irapkpytp 6ov fxs. SveryipEta fxiv , 

e^otSa, iroWi) tovSe tov tf)opt)[xarog‘ 

tifxtog Si rXi/Ot. rolcri yEvvaiotot rot 

to r cttcrypov kyOpov cat ro yprfrrrov evkXee c. 

ao\ S' euXittovti ravr ovelSoq ov k'ctXor, 

SpacravTt S’, to ttol ! 7 rXetorov evkXeIcic ykpag, 
kav ftoXio ’y<b (i3v irpor Olrtttav yOova. 
t0’ • yfxkpag rot fxuyQog ovy oXrjg fxtdg. 

ToXprjaov, k/jfiaXov jx otrot 0e'X£tc uytov, 
eIq ctvrXiaVj kg irptppar , kg irpvj avtjv, oiry 
rjiCLcrra fjkXXti) roiig ZvvovTag uXyvvElv. 
vEvtrov, 7rpug avrov Zrjvug iKEffiov , rktevov ! 

TTEtodriri' TTpogrrlrvu) oe yovatrt, natirtp tov 
dx par top 6 rX{]/xwv, ytnXog. aXXa fit) p dtpjjc 
epr/fxov ovrto ytoptg uvOptoTTtov arifitw. 
ciXX’ 7/ 7 rpog o'ikov tov kfibv t Kcrtocrov fx itytov 
ij irpog ra XaXiaoSovTL Ev(3oiag arcid/xd , — 
evtevQev ov [xol fxaicpuQ etc OtrTjv oroXoff 
Tpa^tj'tav te SepaSa cat rov ’kvpoov 
'ZiTrepyEiuv karat , — xarpt fx the cet'^pc (jtlXtp, 
ov St) TraXcLtov k£ orov SeSoik’ iyto 
pi] fxot ft£^i}nrf. t roXXa yap vtv kv Xtratc 
eorgiX’ iKEcrioig , tog kf kKOtooat OkXot. 
dXX’ t ) TkdvrjKEV aurdc, V otanovtov 
thcaarog , oljuat, tov/xov kv a/xtup^ fxkpst 
TTOLOVfXEVOQ, TOV o'LlCaS' i'lTTEtySV arokov. 



1. Explain the geographical and biographical references in this passage. 

2. Point out and very briefly elucidate such peculiarities of idiom, con- 
struction, and metre as you may find luost noticeable. 

3. You may also discuss the varieties of reading — especially those in- 
troduced here into the last eleven lines. 
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Latin. — Examiner, Rev. Dr. Reichel. Appendix, 

’ -Vo. 8. 

Tacitus* Germania. — 

1. Tegumen omnibus sagum fibula aut, si desit, spina consertum : cae- class Ex- 
tern, intecti totos dies iuxta footun atqne ignem agunt. Locupletissimi arainatiou. 
vest© distiuguuntur, non fluitante, sicut Samiatae ac Partbae, sed stricta 

et singulos artus exprimente. Gerunt et ferarum pelles, proximi ripae 
negligenter, ulteriores exquisitius, ut quibus nullus per commercia cultus. 

Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spargunt maculis pellibusque belnarum 
quas exterior Oceanus atque ignotum mare gignit. Nee alius feminis 
quam viris habitus, nisi quod feminae saepius lineis amictibus velantur, 
eosque purpura variant, partemque vestitus superioris in manicas non ex- 
tendunt, nudae bracliia ac lacertos : sed et proxima pars pectoris patet, 
quanquam severa illic matrimonia, nec nllam morum partem magis lauda- 
veris, nam prope soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, exceptis 
admodum paucis, qui non libidine sed ob nobilitatem plurimis nuptiis 
ambiuntur. 

Tacitus, Historiae. 

2. Parvo interim initio, unde nihtl timebatur orta seditio prope urbi 
excidio fuit. Septumam decumam coliortem e colonia Ostiensi in urbem 
acciri Otbo insserat : armandae eius cura Vario Crispiuo tribuno e praeto- 
rianis data, is quo magis vacuus quietis castris iussa exsequeretur, vehi- 
cula cohortis incipiente uocte onerari, aperto armamentario, iubet. Tem- 
pus in suspicionem, causa in crimen, affectatio quietis in tumultura evaluit ; 
et visa inter temulentos arma cupidiuem sui mov.ere. F.remit miles, et 
tribunos centurion esque proditionis arguit, tanquam familiae centurionum 
ad perniciem Otbonis armarentur, pars ignari et vino graves, pessiraus 
quisque in occasionem praedarum, vulgus, ut mos est cuiuscunque novi 
motus cupid um. Et obsequia meliorum nox abstulerat. Resistentem 
seditioni tribunum et severissimos centurionum obtruncant. Rapta arma, 
nudati gladii. Insidentes equis urbem ac Palatium petunt. Erat Othoni 
celebre convivium primoribus feminis virisque : qui trepidi, fortuitusne 
militum furor an dolus imperatoris, manere ac deprebendi an fugere et 
dispergi periculosius foret, modo constantiam simulare, modo formidine 
detegi, simul Otbonis vultum intueri. Utque evenit incliuatis ad suspici- 
onem mentibus, quurn timeret Otbo timebatur. 

Cicero, Be Natura Deorum. 

3. Empedocles autem multaalia peccans in deorum opinione turpissime 
labitur. Quattuor enim naturas, ex quibus omnia coustare censet,. divinas 
esse vult, qnas et nasci et extingui perspicuum est, et sensu omni carere. 

Nec vero Protagoras, qui sese negat omnino de dis habere quod liqueat, 
sint non sint qualesve sint, quidquani videtur de natura deorum suspicari. 

Quid? Bemocritus, qui turn imagines conunque circuitus in deorum 
numero refert, turn illam naturam, quae imagines fundat ac mittat, turn 
scientiam intelligentiamque nostrum, nonne in maximo errore versatur ? 

Quum idem omnino, quod nihil semper statu suo maneat, neget esse quid- 
quam. sempiternum, nonne deum omnino ita tollit, ut nullam opimoneni 
eius reliquam faciat ? Quid ? aer, quo Biogeues Apolloniates utitur deo, 

quern seusum habere potest aut quam formam del? 

4. Sed sint ista pulcbriora duntaxat aspectu, quod mihi tamen ipsum 
non videtur : quid enim pulchrius ea fignra quae sola onines figuras 
complexa coutinet quaeque nibil asperitatis, habere, nihil offensionis 
potest, nihil incisum angulis, nibil anfractibus, nihil eminens, nihil lacu- 
nosum ? Quumque duae formae praestantissimae sint, ex solidis globus— 
sic enim cr6cupa.v interpretari placet — ex planis autem circus aut oi bis, 
qui kvkXos Graece dicitur, his duabus formis contingit solis ut onmes 
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earum partes sint inter se siraillimae a medioque tantum absit extremum 
[quantum idem a summo], quo nihil fieri potest aptius. Sed si haec non 
videtis, quia nunquam eruditum ilium pulvcrem attigistis, ne hoc quidem 
physici intelligere potuistis, lianc aequabilitatem motus constantiamque 
ordinuni in alia figura non potuisse servari ? 

Quaestiones, quibus Latine est respondendum : 

1. Quomodo, secundum Epicurum, notitia deoruin ad mentis pervenit 
lnmianas 1 

2. Quaenam est Epicuri -n-puXrjif/ic 1 

3. Quomodo Epicurus conatur probare deos mundum nec creasse nec 
regere ?• 

4. A quibusnam pliilosopliis mutuatus est praecipue Epicurus suam dis- 
ciplinam 1 

5. Quamnam philosopliiae partem in maximo lionore habuit Epicurus, 
spreta omnino alia ? 

6. Eacile refelluntur Epicuri turn («) physica, turn (/3) moralia ? 



A Translate the following into Latin prose : 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Talmud and the Alcoran, than 
that this universal frame is without a mind. And therefore God never 
wrought miracle to convince atheism, because his ordinary works con- 
vince it. It is true, that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism ; but depth in philosophy bringctli men’s minds about to religion : 
for while the mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them, and go no further ; but when it beholdeth the 
chain of them confederate and linked together, it must needs fly to Pro- 
vidence and Deity. Nay, even that school which is most accused of 
atheism, doth most demonstrate religion : that is, the school of Leucippus, 
and Democritus, aud Epicurus. Eor it is a thousand times more credible, 
that four mutable elements, and one immutable fifth essence* duly and 
eternally placed, need no God \ than that an army of infinite small por- 
tions, or seeds unplaced, should have produced this order and beauty with- 
out a divine marshall. |- The Scriptures eaitli, “ The fool hath said m his 
heart, There is no God it is not said, “ The fool hath thought in Lis 
heart.” So as ho rather saith it by rote to himself, as that which he 
would have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or he persuaded of 
it. For none deny there is a God, but those for whom it maketli that 
there were no God. It appeareth in nothing more that atheism is rather 
in the lip than in the heart of man, than by this : that atheists will erer 
he talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it within themselves, 
and would be glad to be strengthened by the consent of others ; nay, more, 
you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as it fareth with other 
sects ; whereas, if they did truly think that there were no such thing as 
God, why should they trouble themselves 1 — Bacon. 



Modern Languages.— Examiner } Dr. Fradersdorf. 

Translate into English : 

Massillon, eveque de Clermont, n<3 en Provence en 1663, mort X Cler- 
mont en 1742, partage avec Bourdaloue le premier rang parmi les pre 
cateurs franqais. Chez d’autres dcrivains la langue franqaise est plus ner- 

* Aliquid. f Designator. 
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reuse et plus originate ; cliez aucun autre, excepts chez Raciue, elle n’est 
aussi dtegante et aussi suave. L’art d’intdresser k uue idde par lea details, °~ ' 
de la multiplier en quelque sorte par l’expression, d’etre din us menie sans General 
langueur, caracterise Massillon, qui, d’ailleurs, est moins pleiu et nioins 
fort que Bourdaloue, moins sublime et nioins rapide que Bossuet. Plus ammi> 10n ‘ 
habile h persuader qu’k convaiucre, il a counu le moyen d'agir sur le plus 
grand nombre d’krnes. II approche de l’onction de Fenelon dont il n’a pas 
l’intimite. Le Petit — Careme de Massillon, suite de sermons composes 
pour Education de Louis XV. est regardd comme une des plus parfaites 
productions de la langue fran$aise. 

Tout change dans l’univers, excepte dieu. 

Tout passe avec vous et comme vous ; une rapidite que rien n’arrete, 
entralne tout dans les abimes de l’dternitd ; nos anc^tres nous en frayerent 
hier le chemin, et nous allons le frayer demain k ceux qui riendront aprbs 
nous. Les kges se renouvellent ; la figure du monde passe sans cesse ; 
les morts et les vivants se remplacent et se succbdent continuellement ; 
rien ne demeure ; tout change, tout s’use, tout s’eteint ; Dieu seul demeure 
toujours le meme j le torrent des siecles qui entralne tous les homines, 
coule devant ses yeux ; et il voit avec indignation, de faibles mortels em- 
portes par ce cours rapide, l’insulter en passant, vouloir fairs de ce seul 
instant tout leur bonheur et toniber au sortir de lk, entre les mains de sa 
colere et de sa vengeance. — Massillon. 



Grammatical Questions. 

1. Mention the different cases when the article is not used. Give 
examples. 

2. Give the feminine of the following adjectives : — douce, expresfavori, 
sec , malin, paysan , roux , tiers, vienx. 

3. Enumerate the different kinds of pronouns, with examples of each 

4. Give the imperfect, perfect, and future of the following verbs : — 
songer , reussir, offrir , concevoir , entendre , and prendre. 

5. With what auxiliary are reflective verbs conjugated, and when is 
the participle of these verbs variable 1 

6. Conjugate the unipersonal verb y avoir. 

7. Give as many adverbs of quantity as you can remember. 

8. Explain the following constructions : — 

Je lui ai paye cette somme avant de partir. 

Je lui ai paye cette somme avant qu’il partlt. 

J’ai vu le roi allant k la chasse. 

J’ai vu le roi en allant k la chasse. 



Translate into English : 

3kie Benadjbarten Britanutectjen unb banteefjen .Kitten tuaten bie erften, bie bott i^mt 
<Scf)iffen Besudjt tourbeu. Sic engine bie bies'c juvudBracfjtnt, BeScfjaftigte 
tauSeub |Jei6igt Snube in SBritggt, Sent onb Shitoeqmi, unb lifym in bet Sffiitte bt3 
jtobtften 3a;>rfjunbevto itui-ben flanbibelje SucBev in SranEreii'i) nnb SJeutSdjlaub 
getragen. ®c$on iut eitftcu 3»Wuttbtet finbeti loir ftiefScfie ®c«ijf' im mi So 8 m 
in bet leoantiiSdjen ®ee. Siebeb nraHjiae SSo(( mrttttetb bid) Scjm, oijite 
nntet bem Motbpot |inbutdj l)is jn bet n6rb(id)en ®|>ifce Slinffanbb, jit btenern. Son 
ben toenbibdjen ©tnbien em|>jingen bie Meibettanbe einen %i( beb toanttbcijtn §anbete, 
bet bamalo noct) aus bem beEjltarjeit iDieete bnteE) bag rufibdje Oieidj nacf) bet Cot.ee 
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flittg. Site biteev im breijeljuten 3al)vljunbevt $it oinTcn aufitig, ate bie Jtteujjfige ben 
inbtedjen SBaaveit eitten ticucu £Beg buret) btc luittettdnbtecljc See evojfneten, bie itatien? 
icljm ©tcibtc btct5eit ftitcTjtOareii -OanbctejWeig an bid) ripen, nnb in 5>eutSef)tanb bie 
gtoddc -SansSa ju^ammcntvat, Wuvbcn bie Oiicbcvfanbc bee widjtige ©ia^cloct jiuiec^en 
Olorbeit ltub ©ubeit. 9?od) war ber ©c&vaucT) bee (S'ompapcg uidjt attgemeiu, nnb man 
Segcltc nod) tangSam itub imtetanbticf) tangtf ben Jtiteten. 



Translate into German : 

Tor tliis reason, these familiar histories may perhaps be made of greater 
use than the solemnities of professed morality, and convey the knowledge 
of vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and definitions. ButV 
the power of example is so great as to take possession of the memory by 
a kind of violence, and produce effects almost without the intervention of 
the will, care ought to be taken that, when the choice is unrestrained, the 
best examples only should be exhibited, and that which is likely to operate 
so strongly, should not be mischievous or uncertain in its effects. 



1. Write out the second and third person singular of the present tense 
of the verbs fedjteu, fatten, tapen. 

2. Give the third person singular of the imperfect subjunctive of the 
verbs Spimieu, fliepen, fliefjctt. 

3. In what tenses is the preposition in separable verbs placed last, and 
state the circumstances under which it assumes its original position? 
Give some examples. 

4. Give some verbs that govern the dative in German. 

5. Write out in German some phrases in which the verb occurs with 
the accusative of the person and genitive of the thing. 

6. Translate : 

a. Qx Soft I)tcf btei&cu 
©v (Soft* tobt geiti. 

b. (Sr Witt ben Jfr3ntg Sctjen 

(Sr will* ben dtouig gcSetyen tjafieit. 

c. $Du bfirftejl* bid) Wof)f geirvt fya&eu. 



Logic — Examiner, Rev. Dr. M'Cosh. 

1. Specify the several notions or terms in the following, and say as to 
each what sort of notion or term it is — “Abelard was the most famous of 
the schoolmen. The versatility of hi.s genius was immeuse. Young men 
waited eagerly on his teaching. Theology and logic were the topics 
discussed by him.” 

2. Examine the following statement of Berkeley : — It is impossible for 
me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct from the body moving, and 
which is neither swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear; and the like 
may be said of all abstract general ideas whatsoever and also the fol- 
lowing statement of Leibnitz — “ Concreta vere res sint, abstracta non 
sunt res sed rerum modi ; modi autem nihil aliud sunt quam relationes 
rei ad intellectum.” 

3. What sort of notions can be logically defined 1 What does defini- 
tion bring out in these notions 1 What difficulty is there in defining 
general concrete notions ? How is this got over ? Examine the following 
definitions, and say whether they are in accordance with the rules of de- 

* The verbs marked thus involve an idiomatieal locution. 
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finition, and when you condemn, say by wliat rale— “ Words are the signs 
of thoughts.” “ A deer is an animal with horns. ’ “ Life is the sum of 

the vital functions.” rSs'Ei- 

4. Given the proposition—" In our joyous moments quick moves the 
step of time,” what are the terms 1 what the subject and predicate l in- 
terpret the proposition both as to the extension and comprehension of the 
notions. Whether is the extension or comprehension the more prominent 
in thought in the above sentence ? What other forms could you derive 
from the proposition, say by opposition, conversion, or any other logical 

^ 5. State briefly, but precisely, how and how far. logic can practically 
give aid in thinking, in respect of our notions and judgments. 

6. (a) When the middle term is singular, what figure is employed? 

Why? What arguments fall naturally into that figure? What is the 
special rule as to the conclusion in that figure ? and what the reason of 

' (J) Lias is above Red Sandstone ; Red Sandstone lies above Coal ; 

therefore, Lias lies above Coal. 

7. It can be shown that if the earth were hollow, or if it were liquid, 
the oscillations produced would derange the tides aud prevent them from 
following their present regular flow ; and hence it is concluded that the 
earth must be solid. Pat the reasoning in this in the form of a disjunc- 
tive, and show how the disjunctive could he reduced to a hypothetical and 

categorical. , , . . 

8. “ Bad men and even devils have faith, but what is possessed by such 
can be of no value— and so faith can he of no value.” Put the above in 
correct form. Say under what head of fallacies it falls ? Define that 

9. Individuals have periods of infancy, youth, manhood, and decrepi- 
tude. Nations have also their periods of infancy, youth, and manhood, 
and we may suppose, also, of decay ; so at least had ancient Egypt, 
Chaldea, Rome, and many other countries. We may conclude thatbreat 
Britain must also have its time of old age and decay. 

10 In what relation do generalization and classification stand towards 
each other ? What is the difference between a natural and artificial classi- 
fication ? Wherein is the former superior to the latter. 

11. What is meant by a “perfect induction?” Give an example. 

What rule regulates the inference in such induction ? Is it of any use m 
physical investigation ? What is meant by “an induction by simple 
enumeration without a known exception ?” Can tbs be bad in nature . 
Estimate its value. 

12. What is the difference between reason and cause.? What science 
lays down rales as to the reason, and what follows from it? What is the 
difference between sign and cause? In what sciences do we seek alter 
causes? Can logic aid ns in such an investigation ? 

13 The common statement is, that mountains draw the clouds, espe- 
cially when near the sea, and that tracts of country lying near mountains 
are exposed to much rain in consequence. The correct account is said to 
be, that when a current of air, loaded with mo.sture, Pf ““°“- 
tain, the moisture is condensed by the cold of the ground, and falls m rai . 
According to what method or methods is this inference drawn, State 
precisely what must be given or granted in order to entitle us to draw the 
inference. State the reasoning in syllogistic form. . 

14. Define evidence. Does historical evidence depend on intuition or 
experience. In what circumstances may we reckon an event of ancient 
history an so completely established that the evidence will n ”°‘ ““ 
as ages advance? Whence the uncertainty of hearsay and traditional 
evidence 1 
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15. What are the ultimate tests which logic supplies for trying reason 
ing ? for determining what is intuitive truth ? and for ascertaining when 
we have reached a law of nature ? 6 

Those who cannot answer twelve of these questions must answer the 
whole of the following, along with at least six of the above 

(a) What is the difference between an abstract and a general notion? 
Give examples of each. 

(b) What are tlie rules of logical division ? 

(c) Examine the following—" Every rational agent is accountable- 

brutes are not rational agents ; therefore they are not accountable ” * 

(d) What constitutes the Second Figure ? Why must the conclusion in 
that Figure be negative ? Put the following in correct form and examine 
it — “ This man must be a good man, for he is charitable.” 

(e) Define ‘petitio principii and ignoratio elenchi. 

(f) In what respects does experiential evidence differ from demon- 
strative evidence 1 Why is experiential evidence called “ moral ?” 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Dr, Stevelly. 

1. State and prove the conditions which three forces which act at the 

same point of a body must fulfil in order that they may be in equilibrio, 
and explain the distinction between force actually, or virtually, acting at 
a given point. ~ 

2. When a horse draws a boat along a canal, explain what prevents the 
boat from running in on the bank on which the horse walks ; and point 
out how much of the force, lie exerts at every instant, is effective to move 
the boat along the course it actually goes ; also, explain why the horse 
has to exert his force continually in order to keep up the motion of the 
boat, and show the consistency of the facts with the first law of motion. 

3. When forces are in equilibrio the equilibrium may be any one of 
three kinds : state the distinction between these, and give an example of 
each. 

4. . When a heavy body is placed upon a supporting base, explain the 
condition which determines whether it will continue to stand or fall. If 
it stand, state what force measures its stability, and state the quantities 
on which the magnitude of that force depends. If it fall, state what de- 
termines the direction in which it will fall. 

5, A man’s weight is 168 lbs., he can press down the handle of the 
pump of a Bramah’s press so as to lay that weight on the handle at four 
feet two inches from the centre on which it works ; the handle hears on 
the plunger of the pump at three inches from the same centre; what 
pressure does he exert on the plunger when he lays his whole weight on 
the handle? 

is meant by the justness of a balance, and what by its 
sensibility ; and state the adjustments of a modern balance which are 
necessary and sufficient to secure these perfections. 

7. Describe the method of weighing by counterpoise, and state with 
what description of instrument that method may he employed with ad- 
vantage. J 

. i ?l scr |^ ) . e hunter’s, or the differential, screw, and explain the prac- 
tical difficulties of increasing the power of the simple screw, which are 
avoided by its use. 

. Enumerate the five magnitudes whose relations to each other are 
investigated by dynamical inquiries, and state how Atwood’s machine 
enables us to examine experimentally the relations of these in the case of 
< V(? 3 ^ ov 1 m g mider the influence of uniformly accelerating forces. 

. Explain how the magnitude of a velocity which is continually 
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changing, is estimated at any one instant, and how the intensity of a force 
which is continually changing that intensity is determined at any given _ 
instant General 

11. Describe the construction of the “ Gridiron Pendulum,” and explain 

the principle on which it is made to compensate for those changes oi tem- 
perature to which it may he exposed. , , . A 

12. Describe and explain any of the experimental proofs that the 

hydrostatic pressure of heavy fluids is entirely independent of the shape 
of the containing vessel, and state clearly the quantities on which, alone, 
that pressure depends. . , 

13. Describe and explain any of the experimental proofs that the buoy- 
ant force exerted by a heavy fluid upon a body totally or partially sur- 
rounded by it, is equal to the weight of the volume of fluid whose place 

1 14. Enumerate as many of the methods of talcing the specific gravity of 
liquids as you remember, aud describe the actual process in whichever ot 
them you consider the simplest aud best. 

15. Enunciate the law which governs the ordinary refraction ot light, 
and explain the experimental proof of its truth. 

16. Explain how Astronomers prove that the Sun in the course ot a 
year appears to describe a great circle among the. fixed stars ; and show 
bn what circumstance, connected with the position of that circle, the 
variety of seasons through the year depends astronomically, and explain 
why the cycle of the seasons is completed, before his apparent course 

among the fixed stars. . , 

17. State the law which determines whether two poles of magnetic 
bars, when presented to each other, will mutually attract or repel. 

18. Explain how an electrified body, when brought near another body, 
may be caused to electrify it permanently by induction; and state under 
what circumstances the electrification will not be permanent when the 
inducing electrified body is removed. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Slesser. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, &C. 

1. Show that lt I= »^l+-^ -r- ^1—“) " ‘ ' 

Given lt I= »(l+-^ =« find l r -^c 

2. The differential coefficients of u, v, two functions of a:, are a, /3; find 

the differential coefficients of \ n “ jjfp «*i tan-'(u+«). 



3. Differentiate 



1 x n log at, (ai 2 +v / l+* 4 )”,a' /l - I> sin-Vl-* 2 , 



/(?)• 



4. Transform the equation mt0 an e 1 uatlon be “ 

+ o a wW v=e*. Also in the same, leaving the depend- 

value sTatnctt of any number of indeWe^ cables. Emd the 

maxima or minima values of a? y * (# a ) vJ ) v ) 
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G ' Expla ; u «ic i position and natnro of the cusps in a ,,j m 

curve may be found. Find the position and nature of the cusps in (1) 



— - ' r— « «... u! me cusps ,n (11 

fata. n( *+-") 2 =(*-J') 3 J ( 2 ) V—+J 7 J (*) where P, Q, X , 

are linear expressions in a- and y, and n is even. 

7. Integrate the expressions ./j+g^^siu**; 

s aiiM-ooajQtfa; / f coate sinW* 

{a 2 (cos' 1 a-4-sili' , .r)+o%inVoos s a-} i ' . / (cos*n+smVp 

S. A man commences to run a mile, his speed at first is 440 yards ner 
minute, and it diminishes in such a way that after running x yards, 

his speed per minute is 440— | yards. Required how long he will take 
to run tlie mile. 

9. Show that j- a 



Hence find the value of 



I 



2 dx 

(fi^f 



10. Show how to find the envelope of a system of curves, in whose 
equation there is one arbitrary parameter. 

Find the envelope of the system cPP+WQ^PR where a, l are related 

by the condition (|)“ +(2)" = 1, P> Q> K ai0 oxpresaiona in x mi y 
and c is constant. 

11. If an operation Ii be equivalent to the three operations H , 1L H 3 
per ormed m order, S i being the first ; what operations and in what order 
would be equivalent to the inverse of the operation K. 

h ind y from the equation 

(i+*Ki -)(£+!)»-« 

12. Solve the following differential equations : 






<P tJ . dy 



cPy <?y 



dp 



!+- 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

1. Find the equation of the line passing through a given point and per- 
pendicular to a given line. bet t 

Find the equation of to— ^.]L= 1 which passes through the point 

a> 9' -rv^ i^ ie coru ^ion that the latter line may pass through the origin. 

. I 1 md the formula for the length of j_r from a point x, y, on a line 
wiiose equation is given. 

Find the condition that the line (m-n)f+(j,_5) m =c 3 , should be at a 
distance c from the point (a, b). 

3. Find the polar equation of the circle, any point being the pole. Show 
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that if a point be taken in the plane of a circle, a line can he found such A Mf£ {x ' 
that the square of the distance of any point on the circle from the point, ’t — I — .* 
shall vary as its distance from the line. General 

4. The equation of a parabola is y 2 =-Aax. Find the equation of, (1) 

Its directrix: ; (2) Latus rectum ; (3) Tangent ; (4) Normal at extremity 
of latus rectum. If the latus rectum SL be produced to L' so that LL'= 

SL and through L r a parallel to the axis be drawn, then if through any 
point P in the normal at L a J - r to the axes be drawn meeting the curve 
in Q, and the line through L' in N, then will SQ=NP. 

o. Show that in an ellipse or hyperbola, the product of the perpendi- 
culars from the foci on any tangent is equal to the square of the semi- 
minor axis. If a conic touch the three sides of a triangle, and one focus 
move along a straight line, the other will move along a conic. 

6. An ellipse inscribed in the triangle ABC touches its sides in points 
EFG so that 

BE : EC : : 1:1, CF : FA : : m : 1, AG : GB : : n : 1. 

Show that to=l andjhe equation of the ellipse may be put in the 
form Vaa-\-^loibl3-{-Vmy=^- 

7. The straight lines a=0, /3=0, y=0 form two sides and a diagonal 
joining their extremities of a parallelogram ; find the equations of the 
'other sides and diagonal, the lengths of the sides of the triangle formed 
by the three given lines being a, b, c. 

8 Show that in any transformation in rectangular co-ordinates of the 
equation Ax 2 A~^ Bxy J rCy~ J r^‘Dx-\-%Ey-\-F=A) into an equation of the 
form aa’ 2 -f 2&a;y+cy 2 +2£fa--l-2ey+i ?T =0, then a-\-c=A-\-C=ac—b-+AG 
—B 2 . 

Find the equation of the ellipse 2# 2 -l-#y-h3y 2 4;r+&y=b, when referred 
to its principal diameters as axes. , , 

9. If there be three circles, A, B, C, and if circles be described through 
the points of intersection of A and B and of A and C, then a circle can be 
described through the points of intersection of the two circles so drawn, 
and of the circles B, C- 

10. Find the equation of a parabola referred to two tangents as axes. 

Find the equation of the diameter through the origin, and of a line 
parallel to its corresponding ordinates. 

11. In a hyperbola S being focus, P auy point on the curve, and 1 M 
drawn parallel to an asymptote to meet the corresponding directrix in M, 
show that SP=PM. Describe a way in which the hyperbola can be 
traced graphically, depending on this property. 



Third Year Students. 

Greek Examiner, Professor Mac Douall. 

[honor class.] 

I.— Translate in a perspicuous style this extract from the Fhilebos of 
Platon : 

20. Trorepov obv zk rovrov rov cwjicltoc oXwq to Trap 7fjJ.iv cufjia y zk rov 
Trap fjfiv tovto rptyzrai tz kcli oca vvv 2r) t rzpl avrwv eUojizv ziXijcpe -z kcu 
"io\zi • UFO. K-ai rovd ’ erzpov, & Swrpct tzq ! oIk a£iov zparyaEWQ. SO. rt 
U ■ r 6S’ ip' aihor ; ij xSs ip * £ ; DPSl. X/ys rb rroiov. Sfl. rb rap iipiv 
ctipa ip' ob tv X i,r HPO. SijXov Sn tfcoptv. EO. rrodor, 

J (piXa n P iirap X £ ! Xa/iov, *7rip prj t6 y£ ro5 iravroe mpa ap^ X oy ov 
Myxave, raira y’ i%ov TOvry tal tn iravrij icaXXtova ; IIP£1. SijXov w; 
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A PP<ftoc, ovSapodev HXXoOev, S> 'Zw/cpareg ! Sf2. oh yap n rov Sokel i)p~iv ye, & Ilpwrap^s! 

ra rerrapa Ueiva, nepag ml &i reipov ml kolvov teal to ryg ulrlag yevog iv 

CImJex- &1Tatxl Ttraprov, Gepevoig, tovto pev iv roXg Trap i)piv ^v X nv ipnoiovv ml 
animation, cwpaodav 7 raptyov ml nraicavTog owparog laTpiKrj ctKovpevov ml iv aXXoig 
dXXa 7 r am na vrola awriGev , “ tro^iav ” iniKaXeladai , twv S' avrwv tovtwv 
ovtoiv iv oXw re ovpuvtp /cal Kara peyuXa pipy /cat it pogen mXwv ml elXtupi- 
vwv, iv rovroig ovk ttpa pepyxavycrdai r >) v no v mXXitmov ml ripuoranov 
fj/va/v. 1IP£2. dXX' oi/Sapwg tovto y av Xoyov f^ot. S£2. ovkovv, el pi) 
tovto, per hceivov tov Xoyov av endpevot ftiXrtov Xeyoipev, wg eotlv & 
TroXXa/ug elpympev, dneipov r iv Tip na vrl noXv /cat nepag ml kolvov, ml rir 
in' avroig alrta ov (pavXrj, Koapovod re ml awruTrovact iviavrovg te ml 
wpag ml pijvag, 11 aotyia" ml “ vovg ,, Xeyopivi] oimidrar av. HPQ. 
SimtoraTa Sijra. 2£2. cotpia prjv ml vovg avev i^vxvg o{ik &v nore yevo'urdrjv. 
IlPii. oh yap olv. Sfi. ovkovv iv pev rjj rov Aiog ipelg (Jtvrrei flaoiXidiv 
piv \pvxw, fiacriXtKuv oe vov v iyyiyve/rdai Sici rt)v rfjg a In'ag Svvapiv, iv Si 
aXXoig aXX a mXa, mO * 6 (piXov iKanroig XeyeaQat. IIP£i. pdXa ye. 2Q. 
tovtov Si) tov Xoyov ypdg pi) tl pdryv Sofyg, w IJpwrapxe ! elprjdvat, aXX' 
eori rolg pev ndXai dnotyyvapevoig wg ciel tov iravrog vovg dp^et ^yppayog 
heivoig,— HP£2. eon ycip ovV — rp oe y iprj Zyn/oei nenopacibg an o/cpi- 
onv, on vovg fyyyevyg ion tov ndvrwv alriov XexOevrog. twv Terrapiov o’ 
hpw ev TOVTO. exeig yap S/p rov vvv i/pwv i/Si/ r/'/v dnoicpariv. IlPil. 
ml pdX’ Imvwg' ml rot pe dnoKpivdpevog eXaQeg. dvdnavXa yap, to 

H piorapxe ! ryg onovSyg ylyverat evLote >) naioid. UPfl. mXS/g eh reg. 
2i2. vvv Si) vovg, w croupe ! ov pev yevovg earl ml rlva nore Svvapiv KeKTtj- 
rai, ox^Sov iniencwg l/plv ra vvv SeSyXwTai . IIPI2. ncivv pev ovv. 

11*7-1. Elucidate the import both of thia passage and of the discussion 
of which it is a segment, noticing the technical terms and peculiar phrases 
which occur in it. 

2. Sketch the tenor of the Dialogue, tracing the relation of at least 
one of the subordinate or episodic disquisitions to the main argument. 
Show also tlie bearing of the whole or of sonio portions of the contro- 
versies between the Italic, Eleatic, and Hedonic Schools of Philosophy. 

3. To what group of Platon’s Dialogues would you refer the Philebos? 
And in what period of his life does it appear to have been composed ? 



Latin —Examiner, Rev. Dr. Reichel. 

[honob class.] 

Translate the following into Latin Prose 

The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, when we behold them 
delighteth the eye \ but that foundation which beareth up the one 3 that 
root which ministereth unto the other nourishment and life, is in the bosom 
of the earth concealed ; and if there be occasion at aiiy time to search into 
it, such labour is then more necessary than pleasant, both to them which 
undertake it and to the looker on. In like manner, the use and benefit of 
good laws, all that live under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, 
albeit the grounds and first original causes from whence they have sprung 
be unknown, as to the greatest part of men they are. But when they 
who withdraw their obedience pretend that the laws which they should 
obey arei corrupt' and Vicious, for better examination of their quality it 
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behoveth the very foundation and root, the highest well-spring and foun- 

tain, of them to be discovered •, which, because we are not oftentimes 1_‘ 

accustomed to do, when we do do it, the pains we take are more needful General 
a great deal than acceptable, and the matters which we handle seem, by 
reason of newness (till the mind grow better acquainted with them), dark, 
intricate, and unfamiliar. For as much help thereof, as may be in this 
case, I have endeavoured, throughout the body of this whole discourse, 
that every former part might give strength unto all that follow, and every 
latter bring some light unto all before. — Hooker. 



Turn the following into Latin Elegiacs : — 

Crush the seeds of disease while they are uew, 

And let your horse be stopped when he is only beginning to go ; 
For delay gives strength ; delay ripens 1 the grapes, 

And makes what was mere herbage crops of corn. 

The tree which now affords a wide shade 
When 2 first planted 3 was a twig : 

Then it might have been plucked up by the hand ; 

Now immensely 4 increased it stands by its own force. 

Oppose 5 beginnings : it is too 0 late to prepare medicine 
When evils have grown 7 strong by delay. 



History and English Literature — Examiner , Professor Craik. 

HISTORY. 

1. Give an account of the connexion of France and the Empire through- 
out the ninth century. 

2. Sketch the succession to the Empire from the end of the ninth 
century to the beginning of the nineteenth. 

3. Enumerate in the order of time, and with the date of each, the suc- 
cessive changes of dominion undergone by Italy from the fall of the 
Western Roman Empire to the end of the eighth century. 

4. Mention the several families who eventually acquired the supreme 
power in Tuscany, Milan, Mantua, and Modena. 

5. Explain the origin and results of the conflicting claims of the Ho- 
henstauffen Emperors, the Kings of Aragon and Spain, aud the Counts 
and Dukes of Anjou to the crown of the Two Sicilies. 

6. Explain what are meant by the Exarchate, the Pent-apolis, the 
Romagna, the Marches, and what were, before 1830, called the Four 
Legations. 

7. State the results of the war of the Spanish succession to Spain, 
Naples, Sicily, Lombardy, and the Belgic Provinces. 

8. State the arrangements made at the peace of 1814 with regard to 
Lombardy, Yenice, Genoa, and Belgium. 

9. State the results in Italy of the war of the French and Sardinians 
in 1859 against Austria. 

10. Explain the scheme of universal history given in the Lectures j and 
sketch the leading events of any one of the nine Periods. 

11. Explain the computation of Degrees of kindred according to both 
laws j with the meaning of Consanguinity and Affinity, and of Agnate 
and Cognate ; and the distinction between Representation and Proximity 
in questions of inheritance. 

12. Explain the Julian and Gregorian Reformations of the Calendar. 

1 To ripen, percoquere. 3 When, quo tempore. 8 To be planted, imponi. 1 Aucta 
in immensum. « Oppose, obstare. 6 Too late, Sero. i To grow strong, conmlesco. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Give an account of the Vision of Piers Ploughman, noticing the sub- 
ject of the work, the (late, tiio spirit, the form of composition, the poetical 
merit, and the modern editions. 

2. G.ive an account of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, including the 
same particulars. 

3. Sketch the life of Spenser, mentioning his principal works. 

4. Do the same with Milton. 

5. Give an account of the principal English historical works of the 
eighteenth century. 

6. Characterize and illustrate the poetical genius of Cowper. 

7. Characterize and illustrate the poetry of -Wordsworth. 

8. Write a short criticism on Shakespeare’s Julius Ciesar. 

9. Explain what yon understand to be the essential distinction between 
the Poetic and the Prosaic. 

10. Write out any one of Milton’s Sonnets that yon may remember. 

11. Give an. account of the structure of the, Sonnet, and explain its 
peculiar character as a form of poetical composition. 

12. Compare the styles of Johnson and or Burke. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner , Dr. F riidersclorff. 

[honor class.] 

Translate into English: — 

£)ev etjlc, toetdjev bie 5Dfa(cvci ititb ©oceiic utit cinember bergiiclj, toar ciu 3)? amt bon 
feinent ©efiUjte, ber won beibett Jtftnjlcn ciitc afpiticljc -SBirfttng aitf sief; bcrspiirtc. 93cibe, 
empfanb cr, lichen tuts abtocSenbc IPingc ate gegentoartig, bcu ©cljcin ate SQlirfficfjfcit 
»or ; beibc taitecfjcu, ittib beiber SciitecCjuitg gcfaflt. 

(Silt jtoeitev Surijte in bad 3nucrc bieded ©efaKcitS ciugubviinjeit, ttttb entbecftc, bap a 
bei beibett and ciucvtci Quelle fiicfjc. 25ic ©cljiSnljcit, bevcit ^Begriff to it jitcrst bott 
fovpevticfjcu ©cgeuftattbcii aO^icfjctt l)at allgeiucinc Olcgeln, bic dief; aitf utcf;vere Siiuje 
mttocubeii fajjcu; attf ^aubittugen, attf ©ebanfett ctotooljf ate auf govitmt. Gin bvitter, 
toricljcr fiber bcu SBcrtlj ttitb fiber bic ©crtfjcUimg biedev afigcuicineit 9?cgc(tt nacfybadjte, 
bcmcvfte, bap ciuige ntrijr in bev ©latcrei, auberc mcfjr in ber ©ocfic CjcrvsScfjtcn ; bap also 
bci btcdcit bic ^ocfte ber SKalcrei bei Jcnctt bic SRalcrci ber ©ocjic utit (Srlautcntitgeit tmb 
5Betdpiefcu ainSfjelfeu fontte. ®aS crftc toav bev Ciebfyabet ; bad jtoeitc ber *)3§ih$oylj ; 
b«$ brittc bev jtunflricfjtcv. 



Translate into English : — 

©ire! Sungft fam icfj an bon Slaubcrtt uttb ©rabant. — 
©o biete vcicCjc, blufjcnbc $robin,^cn ! 

Sin fraftigcS, eiu gropes SSoIf. — uttb aitrij 
(Silt gutes ©off — ttttb ©atev bieSes SSoffeS, 

5)aS, badjt id), baS utttp gottttri) Sctjtt ! — ®a jliep 
3d) auf bcrbvanttte mcnSctjlirfje ©ebeine — 

©ie fjaben Otedjt. ©ie mfipett. Sap ©ie fomtett 
2BaS ©tc jit utfipett riitgeSript, I)at uticp 
SHit sdjaucvttbet ©etounberttitg burd)bvuttgeit. 

D ©d)abe, bap, in Seittem ©tut getoafjt, 

Sag Dpfer toenig baju taugf, bent ©rifl 
3)eS Offerers ein Sobticb anjuStimmen! 

2>ap ffllenscpett nttv — uid;t SBeSett fjofjter 9lrt — 
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££>ie SBeltgefcljicljtc fcfjveifcen ! — Sautcre 
Safyrljunbevte nevbvcutgcti $f}ilipb’6 Seitcn; 

2)ie bringett miibre 3Bei6t)eit ; ©urgevgtucf 
Sivb banu tterfoljnt mit Suvtfcngrope luaubcln, 
£>ev farge <Staat mit feincn Jlittbera geigcit 
Hub bie £Rot[)toenbigfcit tt>ivb menfdjlidj fetyn. 



Appendix. 
Xo. 8. 

General 
Class Ex- 
amination 



Translate into German: — 

It is, therefore, not a sufficient vindication of a character that it is 
drawn as it appears ; for m^ny characters ought never to be drawn : nor 
of a narrative, that the train of events is agreeable to observation and 
experience ; for that observation which is called knowledge of the world 
will be found much more frequently to make men cunning than good. 
The purpose of these writings is surely not only to show mankind,- but to 
provide that they may be seen hereafter with less hazard ; to teach the 
means of avoiding the snares which are laid by treachery for innocence, 
without infusing any wish for that superiority with which the betrayer 
, flatters his vanity ; give the power of counteracting fraud, without the 

temptation to practise it ; to initiate youth^by mock encounters, in the 
art of necessary defence, and to increase prudence without impairing virtue. 



1. Name some of Lpssjng’s principal works. 

2. What is the subject of his Laokoon , and what influence did this work 
exercise in a literary point of. view 1 

3. Name some of the German writers that formed, in connexion with 
Lessing, the so-called <c Sieben Gestim .” 

4. State what you may have read or know of the above writers and 
their respective works. 

5. Compose in German a brief biographical sketch of Schiller or Gothe. 



Translate : 

a. Qx fed cin $auS Baueit. 

(Sr foil* cin .§au$ gebaut tyaben. 

b. <Sie toid itadj Stalicn vcifen. 

<Sie toid* in Stalien getoeftn feitt. 

c. 3f)t gxcunb barf ben Srief (efeit. 

3t)v fyreunb burfte* ficb tootjl geirvt Ijat'ett. 



DISCOHIIS DU MARECHAL DE BIRON A HENRI IV. 

Quoi ! sire, on vous conseille de monter snr mer, corame s’il n’y avait 
pas d’autre moyen de conserver votre royaume que de le quitter ! Si 
vous n’etiez pas en France, il faudrait percer au travers de tous les lias- 
ards et de tous les obstacles pour y venir ; et, maintenant que vous y 
etes, on voudrait que vous en sortissiez; et vos amis seraient d avis que 
vous fissiez de bon grd ce que les plus grands efforts de vos ennemis ne 
sauraient vous contraindre de faire ! 

En Fetat oil vous 6tes, sortir seulement de la France pour vingt-quatre 

heures, e’est s’eu bannir pour jamais. 

Le peril, au reste, n’est pas si grand qu’on vous le depeint : ceux qui 
nous pensent env chopper sont, ou ceux-memes que nous avons teuus eufer- 

* The sentences with the verb thus marked involve an idimatical locution. 
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mes si l&chemeut it Paris, ou gens qui no valent pas mieux, et qui auront 
plus d’affaires entre eux-iuemes que contre nous. Enfin, sire, nous souimes 
en Prance ; il faut nous y enterrer : il s’agit d’un royaume, il faut l’empor- 
ter, ou y perdre la vie ; et, quand meme il n’y aurait point d’autre sfiretd 
pour votre personne saerde que la fuite, je sais bieu que vous aimeriez 
mieux mille fois mourir de pied ferme, que do vous sauver par ce moyen. 
Yotre majeste ne souffrirait jamais qu’on dise qu’un cadet de la maison de 
Lorraine lui aurait fait perdre terre, encore moins qu’on la vit mendier a 
la porte d’un prince etranger. 

Nou, sire, il n’y a ni couronne ni honneur pour vous au-delh de la mer. 
Si vous allez au-devant du secours de l’Angleterre, il reculera, si vous 
vous presen tez au port de la Rochelle en lionime qui se sauve, vous n’y 
trouverez que des reproclies et du mdpris. 

Je ne puis croire que vous deviez plutdt fier votre personne klamerci 
des flots et de l’dtranger, qu’ti taut de braves gentilshommes et tant de 
vieux soldats qui sont prets a lui servir de remparts et de bouclier; et je 
suis trop serviteur de votre majestd, pour lui dissimuler que, si elle cher- 
ebait sa sfirete ailleurs que dans leur vertu, ils seraient obliges de cher- 
cher la leur dans im autre parti que le sien . — Histoire de France. 

M. Yillemain possessed abundant sources of knowledge for his cri- 
tiques, and what lie drew from them, skilfully combined, formed the great 
material of his literary eloquence, so admirably ductile and pliable, and 
on all subjects so appropriate. The first of those sources consisted in a 
profound knowledge of antiquity and of the classic authors ; . . . . 
Germany was overlooked. In fact, M. Villemain had imparted so great 
an inqiulse by his investigations on England, as to be justly deemed a 
mighty step for France — a country that had before been so exclusive, and 
a knowledge of German is only now beginning to be generally appreciated 
among writers. Tho fourth and last, but most prolific, source of M. Ville- 
main’s criticisms, lay in his immense historical studies ; he has plunged 
into all the darkness of the middle ages, and approved himself as erudite 
an historian, as able and sagacious a critic. 



GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. What prepositions do the following adjectives require before a noun, 
or before a verb in the Infinitive 1 — 

content , empresso utile, 

enclin, reconnaissant , facile, 

jalowv, capable, habile. 

2. What are the respective significations of the following homonymes ? 

cour, foi, laid, seau , 

cours, fois, lait, sceau. 

3. Give the first person singular and plural of the present Subjunctive 
of the following verbs : — 

vouloir , mouvoir, prendre, s'asseov, 

citeillir, peindre, resoudre 

4. Give the general rules for forming the tenses of verbs. 

5. Would you use the Subjunctive Mood after si? 

6. Make a list of some conjunctions and conjunctive locutions requiring 
the subjunctive. 

7 . Translate the following idiomatic phrases : — 

a. Je me fais fort de rdussir. 

b. Oela ne laisse pas de m’inquidter. 

c. Yous porterez la peine de votre paresse, 

d. Malheur h lui, s’ils en viennent aux voies de fait. 
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8. Give the exact meaning of the following words : — 

Desomnais — J e ne le croirai plus ddsormais. 

Or — Vous savez le reste ; or, que decidez-vous ? 
Done — II a menti une fois, done on ne le croit plus. 



Appendix, 
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Class Ex- 
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Metaphysics. — Examiner, Rev. Dr. M l Cosh. 

1. Did Bacon suppose that his method applied to mental as well as 
material science ? But under what modifications is his method applicable 
to psychological investigation 1 What must he the instrument employed 
in such investigation 1 From what sources, direct and indirect, may it 
gather information ? 

2. Who showed that we do not intuitively know distance by the sense 
of sight ? How do we come primarily to know distance ? How do we 
come to know distance by the sense of sight 1 

3. Bring out the distinctions in regard to the objects intuitively per- 
ceived by the senses. Iu particular bring out and examiue the distinc- 
tions between the primary and secondary qualities of matter. 

4. State precisely the nature and the amount of the knowledge obtained 
by self-consciousness. In doing so, you are invited to offer a historical 
statement of opinions maintained by eminent men on this subject. 

5. Unfold and analyse all that is contained in the recognitive power of 
the mind. Does the memory deceive ? 

G. What are the discursive or logical operations of the mind ? Give a 
psychological analysis of the mental faculties which may be involved in 
the simple apprehension of logicians. 

7. What place has the mental apprehension or phantasm in emotion? 
What sort of ideas raise emotions ? What is meant by the motive prin- 
ciples or native appetences of the mind? Name some of them. How do 
they stand in reference to emotions ? 

8. What associations of colours are recognised as beautiful ? Mention 
works of art and of nature in which these associations are found. 

9. What is the characteristic of the exercises of the will? Show how 
the will may influence the emotions and the decisions of the conscience. 

10. Gan every thing be proven? What are we at liberty to assume 
without proof? But under what conditions ? 

11. What account do you give of the mind’s apprehension as to sub- 
stance? You are invited to give historical notices of opinions. In what 
sense is “substance” an abstract and in what sense a general phrase? 
What is involved in our idea of substance ? 

12. Wherein, precisely, do primitive beliefs differ from primitive cog- 
nitions? What sort of conception and belief have we in regard to the 
infinite ? In answering this question you may give historical notices of 
opinions. 

13. How does the mind reach the idea of quantity? Specify some 
primitive judgments in regard to quantity. Are mathematical axioms 
the generalizations of an outward experience ? In what sense are they 
generalizations ? 

14. In what relations do moral good and happiness stand to each other 
according to our intuitive convictions ? 



1. Hame the principal philosophical works of Bacon, and specify the 
date of their publication. What is his precise doctrine as to final cause ? 

e 2 
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Examine it, and in doing so say wliat purpose is served by final cause in 
certain departments of natural science, and in natural theology. 

2. Whore was Descartes horn and where did he die ? What was the 
method followed by him ? Is it the same as that recommended by Bacon ? 
or that followed by Reid? Illustrate his method by the way in which he 
establishes the existence of body. 

3. Where and when was Spinoza born ? In what faith was he brought 
up? Of wliat religious system did he become the expounder? By what 
dilemma did he seek to establish his conclusions ? Examine it. 

4. What is the subject treated of by Locke in Book II. of his Essay ? 
What is his account of the origin and genesis of the idea of time? What 
was the view of our idea of time given in the class? 

5. Where does Locke treat of knowledge and intuition ? What is his 
account of knowledge and intuition ? Wherein did it differ from that 
given in the class ? 

6. What is Leibnitz’ doctrine of optimism? What his theory of the 
origin of evil ? Have you any remarks to offer. 

f. Name the principal philosophic works of Reid. He says reason has 
two degrees : what is the distinction between these two ? What is the 
function of reason in the first degree ? How does he divide the judgments 
pronounced by it? 

8. What is the province of the speculative reason according to Kant? 
What are the three ideas of reason? Have they any objective value? 
What is the province of the practical reason ? What is the categorical 
imperative? What are the throe postulates of, or corollaries from, the 
practical reason? 

9. In what relation did Fichte stand to Kant? How would you meet 
the idealism of Fichte ? 

10. What is the relation of cause and effect according to Hume? to 
Brown? and to Mill? Is there more in the relation than these authors 
suppose ? If so, what is there ? 

11. Name the writers who have endeavoured to show that man is 
swayed by no other motive than that of a desire to secure pleasure or to 
avoid pain. Name the eminent authors who have opposed them. On 
what grounds have they done so ? You are invited to offer comments. 

12. What form did utilitarianism take in the system of Hume? in that 
of Paley ? and in that of Bentham ? Does utilitarianism contain any prin- 
ciple fitted to show that we ought to promote the greatest happiness of 
tbo greatest number? 

13. What function does Cousin allot to reason ? What are the elements 

or ideas of reason? Otter comments. . .. 

14. What eminent men have constructed an a priori argument in benali 
of the Divine existence ? What intuitive elements are involved in the 
theistic argument? Do they need an experiential element? 



Jurisprudence and Political Economy. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. What causes will regulate the increase or decrease in the next 

twenty-five years of the rate of wages in Ireland ? . t 

2. What causes will regulate the increase or decrease in the n 

twenty-five years of the amount of rent in North America ? 

3. What causes will regulate the increase or decrease in the nex 
years of the rate of interest in Mexico ? 
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4. State the causes ou which the price of each of the following commo- Appendix, 

dities at the end of the present century will depend — ^ 

(a.) Cotton, and cotton manufactures respectively ; Cias^Ex- 

(b.) Rags, paper, and newspapers respectively ; animation, 

(c.) Gold and silver plate respectively j 
(d.) Potatoes, bread, aud butchers’ meat respectively ; 

(e.) Tea and spirits respectively. 

5. Prove that a sensible decline in the value of the precious metals 
tends to raise the nominal or pecuniary rate of interest ; and, moreover, 
that a rise in the rate of interest attributable to this cause is merely a 
nominal one. 

6. Point out the material differences between bills of exchange and 
bank notes, considered as portions of the circulation of this country. 

7. What causes will determine the amount of metallic currency neces- 
sary for the domestic trade of Russia in 1872 1 

8. What is the limit to the premium on foreign bills of exchange 1 

9. Prove that a rapid increase in the foreign trade of a country tends— 

(a.) To raise the price of its labour and raw materials ; 

(b.) To lower the price of its manufactures. 

10. Explain the effect of the nature of the consumption of a country 
upon the nature and distribution of its wealth. 

11. State the peculiar advantages aud disadvantages of direct and in- 
direct taxation respectively. 

12. Who are the ultimate sufferers of the losses of English mercantile 
ships confiscated for breaking the American blockade ? 



Third Year Arts and First Year Medicine and Engineering 
Students. 

Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. What are the different states of matter 1 Describe them and the 
conditions under which bodies pass from one state to another. 

2. In graduating a mercurial thermometer, what are the chief points 
requiring attention in order to secure an accurate instrument 1 

3. Describe the method of correcting a dry gas for temperature and 
pressure. 

4. What are the circumstances which influence the boiling point of a 

liquid ? # 

5. If water be cooled to 18° F., without freezing, and then be agitated, 
how much of the water will be suddenly converted into ice? 

6. Give some account of “regelation,” and of the conditions under 

which it takes place. _ 

7. Mention the principal gases which have been liquefied, and describe 
the methods by which their liquefaction has been effected. 

8. Describe the method of determining the latent heat of steam, aud 
state how it is affected by the temperature at which the vapour is formed. 

9. How is nitrogen gas prepared, and under what conditions will it 
combine with the folio wingjelements, viz. : — hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon? 

10. What is the supposed composition of ammonium ? State also the 
reasons for assuming the possible existence of such a compound. 

11. Give the composition, by weight and by volume, of the following 
compounds : — water, ammonia, deutoxide of nitrogen, hydrochloric acid, 
carbonic oxide, marsh gas, olefiant gas (H=l ; 0=8 j h =14; Cl, 35.5 ] 
0 = 6 ), 
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12. Mention some of the natural groups under which certain elements 
may be classed, and the leading properties of each group. 

13. What are the sources and properties of iodiDe, and how is it pre- 
pared ? 

14. Give an account of the chemical changes which take place in the 
respiration of animals and of plants. 

15. Describe the solar spectrum, and contrast it with the spectra of the 
following metals : — sodium, lithium, strontium. 

16. State the characteristic lines of the spectra of the new metals, 
cmsiurn and rubidium, and describe the chemical methods by which these 
metals have been separated from potassium. 

17. What are the distinguishing tests of baryta, lime, and magnesia, 
respectively? 

18. What is the composition of cast iron, and how is it converted into 
malleable iron ? 

19. Describe the principal varieties of sugar and their distinguishing 
properties. 

20. Mention the more important acids of the form C^, H^, 0 4 , and 
state how they can be derived from their respective alcohols. 

21. Give an account of the electrical condenser, and of the mode of 
employing it to exhibit the tension of the poles of a voltaic pile. 

22. If the gold leaves of an electroscope are diverging from a permanent 
charge, how can it bo determined whether the electricity is positive or 
negative ? 

23. Show, by Ohm’s theorem, that when the terminal plates of a voltaic 
battery are connected by a thick and short copper wire, the force of the 
current is independent of the number of elements. 

24. Give an account of voltaic induction, and of the properties of 
induced currents. 

The following may bo substituted for questions 21, 22, 23, and 24 - 

1. Describe the compounds of mercury and chlorine, their preparations 
and properties. 

2. What are the distinguishing properties of cane sugar, and of glucose? 

3. Describe the action of polarized light on solutions of sugar. 

4. Give a general account of the derived ammonias, and of the methods 
of preparing them. 



Natural History. — Examiner Dr. Wyville Thomson. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Give the general characters of the sub-kingdom Protozoa. 

2. What are the properties of Sarcode ? 

3. Give the characters of the Foraminifera, and state some of the prin- 
cipal structural modifications in the group. 

4. Describe the genus Grantia among Sponges. 

5. Give the general characters of the sub-kingdom Coelenterata, and the 
character of its principal subdivisions. 

6. Ilow would you distinguish a Coryne from a Sertularia? 

7. What is the structure, and what are the functions of thread-cells? 

8. Describe the mode of reproduction in Tubularia, or in Campanulas. 

9. What are the structural differences between the umbrellas of the 
Steganophthalmata, and the nectocalyces of the naked-eyed Medusse ? 

10. What is the general structure of Actinia? 

11. Describe tliQ general features of a Coral reef. 

12. Describe the ambulacral vascular system in an Echinus. 
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13. Describe the structure of a Tape-worm, and refer it to its genus, Appendix, 

order, and class. ' 

14. Describe the arrangement of the nervous system in the Annulosa. General 

15. Give tbe distinguishing characters of a Gasteropod, a Cephalopod, cla . S3 Ex- 

. t,, j ° -.f n animation, 

and a rteropod, among Molmsca. 

16. What special characters distinguish the skeleton of a bony fish from 
that of a Reptile or Mammal ? 

17. What bones, according to Owen’s view, constitute the haemal arch 
and appendages of the parietal vertebra in Fishes? 

18. Describe the heart, and give an outline of the circulation in Fishes. 

19. Iu what Fishes do we find electric organs developed? and what is 
the structure of these organs ? 

20. Name the principal fins (paired and unpaired) in Fishes, and state 
their positions. 

21. Describe the gills in the Lancclet, the Lamprey, the Perch, and tbe 
Shark. 

22. To what order among Fishes do the Salmonidae belong ? 

23. Describe the peculiar modification of the skeleton in Tortoises. 

24. Describe the modifications of the anterior extremity met with in 
the class Reptilia, recent and fossil. 

25. Distinguish the Batrachii among Reptiles from Saurii. 

26. Describe the foot in the Raptores, and contrast it with that of the 
Scansores. 

27. What bones of the wing of a bird support the primary flag-feathers ? 

28. Describe the dentition of the Rodentia. 

29. Describe any peculiarities in the skeleton of the Marsupialia and 
of the Monotremata. 



BOTANY. 

1 . Describe and distinguish the spiral, scalariform, dotted and diseiferous 

tissues, and indicate the plants and the parts of plants in which these 
tissues are severally found. .... ... . ,, 

2. Describe the phenomena of the motion of fluids within vegetable 

3. What are raphides ; and what is their usual composition 1 

4. Enumerate the principal substances which form the secreted contents 
of vegetable cells. 

5. Describe some well-marked form of cell multiplication. 

6. What is laticiferous tissue? What are its functions; and in what 
parts of plants does it principally occur ? 

7. Describe the structure and mode of growth of a palm stem, and state 

in what it differs from the stem of an ordinary grass. . 

8. Describe, 1, an orthotropal ; 2, an anatropal; and 3, a campylotropal 

"IhVhat is the position, the structure, and the function of the conduct- 
ing tissue of the style? , , , ,. „ 

10. Give the distinguishing characters and the therapeutic properties 
of the following Natural Orders Umbellifer®, Crucifer®, Leguimnosm, 

a "ll B NamTauy’economic plants belonging to the Natural Order Eoplwr- 
hiacese. State their properties and uses, their mode of cultivation and 
the regions in which they are cultivated. A * 

12. Describe the structure of the fig, the strawberry, and the pine- 

aP 13.' What are the properties and the economic uses of the two species 
(or varieties) Cannabis Indica and Cannabis Sativa . 
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14. How would you distinguish the Orchid ace® from the Iridacese? 

15. Describe the following parts of a moss : — the seta, the theca, the 
calyptra, the peristome. 

16. Name the three plants provided, refer them to their several natural 
orders, and give your reasons. 

17. To what natural orders do the following genera belong : — Caltha, 
Anemone, Lathyrus, Scilla, Fumaria, Stellaria, Pelargonium, Musa* 
Chamoerops ? 



Physical Geography. — Examiner, Dr. Wyville Thomson. 

1. Give a general sketch of the distribution of active volcanic vents. 

2. What is the structure of a sub-aerial volcanic cone? 

3. What relation in distribution and in apparent cause does volcanic 
bear to earthquake action? 

4. Describe the principal phenomena connected with the formation and 
the melting of icebergs. 

5. What are the chief causes of the divergence of the isothermal lines 
from the parallels of latitude ? 

6. Sketch generally the distribution of the isabnormal lines. 

7. Give some instances of the sudden elevation of large tracts of land, 
and indicate the conditions under which these elevations have taken 
place. 

8. Give a sketch of the distribution of Coral reefs. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Dr - Stevelly. 

[POR HONOR GLASS.] 

1. A perfectly hard body is moving obliquely in a given line towards 
a. perfectly hard, smooth, and immovable plane, given in position ; inves- 
tigate the. rate of velocity after the collision, both as to direction and mag- 
nitude, with the velocity before : and if v be the velocity before the colli- 
sion, give tlio expression for the lost velocity. 

2. Given the .directions of two forces which act at the same point of a 
body and the direction of their equivalent (or of its equal and opposite, 
the force that would equilibrate with them) ; prove that if you draw any 
line whatever across these three, the three forces will bear to each other 
respectively the ratio of the rectangles under the intercepted parts of 
these respective directions between this line and the point of application 
of the forces, and the portions of this line intercepted between the direc- 
tions of the other two forces. 

3. Show how to find the centre of gravity of three heavy lines which 
form the perimeter of a given triangle, their breadth and thickness being 
supposed indefinitely small ■ and prove, that that centre coincides with 
the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle formed by joining the 
middle points of the sides of the given triangle. 

4. Two forces which have to each other the ratio of m to n are applied 
to a lever at two given points, and in given directions ; find the position 
that the fulcrum must have in order that these forces may equilibrate. 

5. Find the algebraic expression for the space a body falling freely 
by the force of gravity g would describe from rest in the same time that 
another body would, run from rest down the length of a smooth inclined 
plane whose length is l, and height is k ; and from this give the simple 
geometric construction by which the simultaneous places of two bodies 
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would be marked, which were discharged at the same instant, from the Appendix, 
top, one to run along the plane, the other to fall freely and vertically. 

6. Show by a general expression, derived from Galileo’s Theorem, that General 
the spaces described by a body falling freely, under the action of a uni- C1 “ a 
forinly accelerating force, in any equal successive portions of time, are in amiuai01 ‘- 
the proportion of the successive terms of the series of odd numbers. 

7. Explain how a given point of a suspended heavy body may be made 
to oscillate in the arc of a cycloid whose axis is in a vertical position : and 
if the centre of gravity be that point, show how the free force which 
accelerates its motion along, that path varies. Investigate the variation 
of the free force, when the path is a circular arc. 

8. Show that the diminution of the force of gravity caused by the diurnal 
rotation of the earth (supposed to be an exact sphere) is proportional to 
the square of the cosine of the latitude of the place of observation. 

9. Kepler found, when examining the observations made by Tycho 
Brahe, that the area of the sun’s apparent circular disc was continually, 
through the year, proportional to the apparent angular motion of the sun 
among the fixed stars per hour (his apparent “horary motion”). Explain 
how this fact led him to the discovery of the first law of planetary motion. 

What conclusion did Newton deduce from this first law 1 

10. Suppose two of the planets to move in exact concentric circles 
round the sun, supposed at rest in the common centre ; and that the 
squares of their periodic times are to each other as the cubes of the radii 
of the circles they describe (that is, their distances from the sun), deduce 
from these data that the accelerating forces of gravity towards the sun, 
exercised on each, are reciprocally as the squares of the distances. Eind 
also the proportion of their moving forces, or weights, towards the sun. 

11. Find the distance through which either of the foregoing bodies 
would require to fall from rest, under the influence of a uniform force 
equal to that exercised on it at every instant by the sun, in its orbit, m 
order that it should acquire the velocity with which it is moving in its 
orbit. 



Special Prize Examination. 



Mixed Mathematics. — Examiner, Dr. Stevelly. 

1. Show that any number of couples, acting on a rigid body in the 

same or parallel planes, can be reduced to a single equivalent couple, _ or 
are in equilibrio. a, Determine the equivalent; or, b. State the condition 
of equilibrium. . . . , 

2. Two couples act on the same rigid body in planes neither coincident 
nor parallel, find their equivalent. 

3. Explain what is meant by “ The Central Axis of a system of forces 
which act on several points of a rigid body ; and find its equations. . 

4. Prove that if a right cylinder be described round the central axis of 
such a system, that the principal moment retains the same value for any 
origin taken on the surface of that cylinder. 

5. Prove that the volume of any portion of a cylinder contained between 

any two plane sections of it, is equal to the area of the orthogonal section 
multiplied by the line joining the centres of gravity of the two plane sec- 
tions which bound that volume. , 

6. Apply Guldinus’ properties of the centre of gravity to find the area 

of the surface and the solid contents of the anchor-ring. # 

7. A heavy elastic string is fastened at one end, and has a weight 
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attached to the other, and hangs vertically; determine the total extension 
of it, taking the weight of its own parts into account. 

8. Find the attraction of a number of equal particles ranged continuously 
in the form of a circular arc, on a particle placed at the centre of that arc 
the particles attracting with a force proportional to the produce of their 

masses divided by the squares of their distances. 

9. Show that if a shell of uniform density bo bounded by two concentric 
similar, and similarly situated ellipsoidal surfaces, the total attraction of 
that shell on a particle placed anywhere within it vanishes. 

10. Show that a heavy particle may be made to oscillate in a cycloid 
properly placed; and show, that when so oscillating, the accelerating 
force of gravity along the curve is always directed towards the vertex 
and varies as the distance of the particle from that point of its path. 

11. Supposing a to denote the acceleration of the motion of a particle 

fp s 

along its path s, prove that a=^. 

12. Prove that at any point of the motion of a particle, in an orbit about 
a faxed centre of force, the velocity at any point in the orbit is that which 
the particle would acquire in descending from rest through the fourth part 

, e circle of curvation which passes through the centre of force, under 
e influence of the central force at that point of the orbit, continued 
uniform. 



EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOS. 

1*. explain the experiments by which it is proved that, at a 

particular temperature, water assumes a maximum density. State what 
that temperature is. 

2. State, and give the leading facts connected with the most remark- 
a )le known deviations from the law that bodies, generally , expand by an 
increase, and contract by a diminution of temperature. 

3. Explain why one end of a permanent magnet, which will attract one 
cncl of another permanent magnet, hut generally repel the other end, will 
always attract either end of a bar of soft iron. 

why the similar ends of two permanent magnetic bars, of 
different intensities, which are mutually repulsive at certain distances, 
wills when brought near, attract each other. 

5. Describe the Leyden Jar, and the proper mode of charging it, and 
explain why, when its outer coatiug is insulated from the earth, it receives 
but a slight charge, and why, when properly charged, it accumulates so 
large a quantity of electricity. 

G. Desciibe the Tangent Galvanometer, the manner of using it, and give 
the mathematical demonstration of its principle. 



F irst Year Engineering Students. 



Geometrical Drawing and Office Wore. — Examiner, Professor 
James Thomson . 

The examination comprised questions in descriptive geometry, ortho- 
graphic and isometrical projection, and perspective, together with a scru- 
tiny of drawings executed during the Session. 
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Second Year Engineering Students. « «. 

Office Work and Field Work.— Examiner, Professor James Thomson. cSSe's- 
The examination comprised questions on the business of the course, Momtion. 
together with a scrutiny of work performed during the Session, m draw- 
ings, maps, and written exercises. 



Civil Engineering. — Examiner, Professor J ames Thomson. 

1. Explain the subdivisions of a prismoid into parts, used in the for- 
mulas on which Bidder’s Table of Earthwork is founded. 

2. What are the chief uses of specifications for engineering works, and 
what are the chief matters which usually fall to be comprised m them » 

3. Explain the relation between the coefficient of friction and the angle 
of repose, pointing out how, by a simple experiment on the angle of repose, 
the coefficient of friction between two given bodies may be determined. 

4. Give an outline of the process explained in the lectures for estimat- 

ing the stability of the cofferdam constructed by David Stevenson for 
excavating rock in the river Kibble. . . 

5. Explain how, with the aid of a theodolite, to range a straight line 
from one given point to another, each being invisible from the other, and 
no point being known in the line passing through them from which they 

can both be seen. . . . , 

6. Calculate the weight of apiece of round cast-iron pipe 24 inches 
bore, 14-inch thick, and 8 feet long, taking the weight of cast-iron at 
•263 lbs. to the cubic inch. 

7. Describe briefly the manufacture of Portland cement. 

S What is meant by the saltpetreing of limes, cements, and mortal's i 
and what are the chief opinions that have been offered as to its origin ? 

9. In what manner would men in a diving bell under water be injured 
if tile flexible pipe conveying air down to them should burst ? 



Mineralogy and Geology — Examiner, Dr. Wyville Thomson. 

1. Describe the phenomena of metamorpliism, and contrast them with 
the effects of volcanic action od sedimentary rocks. 

2. How far do you regard metamorphism a test of the age of a group 01 

I0 ? Of what value would you consider physical structure and mineral 
composition in determining the geological age of a group of rocks . 

i. Name the formations in ascending order from the variegated marls 
of the Trias to the white chalk, and name three fossils characteristic ot 

ea fi h Characterize the principal genera of Cephalopodous mollusca, and 

sketch their distribution in time. , , „ , „ , to 

6. Name the fossils provided, and numbered 1, 2, and 8, lefei them to 
their zoological position, and state the formations of which they are set e- 

rally ^ refer t0 their zoological position and to their geolo- 

gical horizon, the following fossil genera— Braptohtes, Zaphrentis, Act no- 
crimis, Trinucleus, Penlamerus, Eurypterus and Lingula. 

8. Contrast, in physical characters and m chemical composition, the 
minerals of the Eelspatliic, the Honiblendic, and the Zeohtic senes 

[The Engineering Students were examined m the other classes with the 
Arts Students .] 
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Agriculture . — Examine)', Dr. Hodges. 

• THEORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

-1. What is the usiial composition of a properly prepared specimen of 
superphosphate of lime nnwle frorn bonensh 1 ■ ■ 

. 2- ® ve ^example of the usual composition, as shown hy analysis of 
a specimen, of ■puperpfio'sphate prepared from coprolites. 1 ’ 

3; What. constituents 'of plants do the following rocks yield by their 
decomposition : — Granite, Sandstone, Clay Slate 1 1 

; v L State the alterations which farm-yard manure undergoes when long 
w'exptisfed to the air. - 6 



PRACTICE OP AGRICULTURE, AND HISTORY AND DISEASES OP FARM 
ANIMALS. 

1 . Describe the operations required to prepare a field for the cultivation 

oi flax, and the methods employed in the treatment of the crop after its 
removal from the field. r 

2. State the quautities of seed per acre required to sow the following 

crops : — Wheat, Oats, Turnips. D 

3. Mention the parts which compose the foreleg of the horse. 

4. What is tho average composition of cow’s milk ? 

[The other classes were examined with the Arts Students.] 



Faculty op Medicine. 



Practice op Medicine. — Examiner , Professor Ferguson. 

.1* 9* ve ^ ,e morbid products of inflammation of tho pleura, its ter- 
minations, the changes in the chest, and its pariotes produced by them, 
and their signs. 

2. State the premonitory symptoms, the peculiar features of the erup- 
tion, the complications and the sequelm considered characteristic of 
Itubeola, Scarlatina, and Variola. 

3. Enumerate tho chief causes of Peritonitis^ the symptoms and signs of 
its presence, its pathology and terminations. 

4. Give the pathology of Apoplexy in all its stages. 

5 What are the indications of treatment in Group, the means usually 
employed, and the principal sources of danger to the patient 1 



Practical Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. What is the composition of the ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate, 
and oi the phosphate of magnesia into which it is converted by heat? 

. How would you determine tho amount of phosphoric acid in bone 



3. Describe the process for separating from one another the following 
bases, if present m a solution Pe„0 35 Pa0,Ca0,Mg0. 

. xplain, by symbols, the reaction which takes place when the pro- 
tosulphate of iron is heated with an excess of nitric acid. 

- at are the blowpipe tests of the following bases : — potash, soda, 
a T?’ °*! de of maE g™ese, and oxide of cobalt 1 

b. describe the mode of analyzing an alloy of silver and copper. 

auLxptain n fully the reaS’" meti ° Cl of pre P arin S c y aKide of P otassimn > 
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8. State tbe general principles on which Liebig’s metkod’of determining 

tbe amount of urea in urine depends. ■ . • , • , _ L-L.* 

9. What are the distinctive properties of tile hipjjjjric and uric acids? General 

10. What are. the tests of morphia, and how would you separate, that 
alkaloid from a complex organic liquid ? . 

11. Describe Fehling’s method of determining the ampuift 'of sugar in ’ . 

a given quautity of diabetic urine. ' ¥ 

12. What are the tests of bile ? *• .> 



Faculty of Law. — First Year Students. 



Jurisprudence. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. What is meant by tbe terms “ Universal Justice,” and “tbe Fountains 
of Law,” in Lord Bacon’s aphorisms ? 

2. Lord Bacon attributes obscurity in a body of laws to several causes. 
Show, from Mr. Maine’s researches, that these causes of obscurity become 
thicker in the progress of society, until the last agencyof 'law reform 
removes them. 

3. It follows from Austin’s definition, that popular usage cannot either 
originate or extinguish positive law 1 

4. (a) There is, according to Austin, an esseutial difference between 
rules of positive law, and rules of religion and morality. 

{b) Does that difference exist in every condition of hum.au society? 

5. How does Austin define the Sciences of Jurisprudence, Legislation, 
and Ethics, respectively 1 

6. What is the meaning of the phrase used by Mr. Mill and other 
writers — “ the Metaphysics of positive law? ” 

7. What is the real nature and significance of the difference between 
law and equity ? 

8. x^ustin speaks of “ certain notions which meet us at every step as 

we travel through the science of law.” Do these notions meet us at every 
historical step ? f 

9. State the substance of Austin’s criticism of the distinction drawn 
between real and personal rights by civilians and by English lawyers 
respectively. 

10. Explain Mr. Maine’s formula of tbe progress of society as being 
“a movement from Status to Contract.” 

11. What is tbe explanation of tbe old rule of English law which 
excluded the half-blood from succession to real property ? 

12. Hallam (“ Middle Ages,” Chap, viii., Part 1.) quotes from Hickes a 
record of a suit in the County Court, in Canute’s reign. What are, 
according to modern ideas, the chief defects of such a mode of trial ? 

13. “ If any one accuse a king’s thane of homicide, if he dare to purge 
himself, let him do it along with twelve king’s thanes” (Laws of Alfred). 
What mode of trial is here appointed? Is there anything analogous to 
it in modern English jurisprudence? 

14. Explain the nature and origin of the wdirgeld. 

15. Point out any remarkable differences in the Laws of England as 
existing at the three following periods — a.d. 1062, a.d. 1162, and a.d. 1862. 



Second Year Students. 



Jurisprudence and Civil Law — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. Explain and comment on Austin’s conception of law as “ the sub- 
ject of an abstract science.” — Preface, p. xxv. 
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2. Explain and illustrate what Austin means by the arrangement of a 
body of law in a natural order. 

3. Austin says of the distinction between jura in rem and jura in ‘per- 
sonal n: — “The difference whereon it rests runs through every department 
of every system of J urisprudence.” Is this true of every system of Juris- 
prudence? 

4. Explain the division of law into that of Persons and of Things, and 
give your reasons for thinking it essential or otherwise. 

5. What is the difference between a quasi contract and an implied con- 
tract ? 

6. Point out the principal resemblances and contrasts between English 
and Roman equity. 

7. Explain the origin of the distinction between res mancipi and res 
nec mancipi, and contrast it with that between movables and immovables. 

8. Prove historically the fallacy of the doctrine of Natural Rights. 

9. Is there any historical connexion between Roman and feudal tenures ? 

10. “The more archaic the code, the fuller and minuter is its penal 
legislation.” — (“Maine’s Ancient Law,” p. 368). IIow do you account 
for this phenomenon ? 

11. Trace the historical connexion between a Testament, a Conveyance, 
and a Contract. 

12. What are the main problems to be solved by Historical Jurispru- 
dence 1 



■ Matriculation Examination. — October, 1862. 



Latin. — Examiner , Rev. Dr. Reichel. 

^ Translate into English any two of tlio following extracts : — 

1. 0 Dea, si prima repetons ab origine pergam 
Et vacet annales nostrorum audire laborum, 

Ante diem clauso componat Yesper Olympo. 

Nos Troja antiqua, si vestras forte per aures 
Trojae nomen iit, diversa per aequora vectos 
Porte sua Libycis tempestas adpulit oris, 
bum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex boste Penates 
Classe veho inecuvn, fama super acthera uotus. 

Italiam quaero patriam et genus ab love summo. 

Bis denis Phrygium conscendi navibus aequor, 

Matre dea monstrante viam, data fata secutus. 

Vix septem convulsae undis Euroque supersunt. 

Ipse ignotus, egens, Libyae deserta peragro, 

Europa atque Asia pulsus. 

Virgil — Aeneid, Book I. 

2. 0 Venus, regina Gnidi Paphique, 

Sperne dilectam Cypron et vocantis 
Thure te nrulto Glycerae decoram 
Transfer in aedem. 

Eervidus tecum puer et solutis 

Gratiae zonis properentque Nymphae 

Et parum comis sine te Juyentas 

Mercuriusque. Ho raoe— Odes, Book I. 
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3. Sed Allobroges din in incerto habuere, quidnam consilii caperent. 
In altera parte erat aes alienum, studinm belli, magna raerces in spe vic- 
toriae- : at in altera raajores opes, tuta consilia, pro incerta specerta prae- 
mia. Haec illis volventibus, tandem vicit fortuna reipublicae. Itaque 
Q. Fabio Sangae, cujus patriocinio civitas plurimum utebatur, rein omnem 
uti cognoverant aperiunt. Cicero, per Sangam consilio cognito, legatis 
praecepit, ut stadium conjurationis vehemeter simulenc, ceteros adeant, 
bene polliceantur ; dentque operam, uti eos quain maxime manifestos 
habeant. — Sallust. 

4. Ad haec quae visum est Caesar respondit : sed exitus fuit orationis, 
“ Sibi nullam cum his amicitiam esse posse, si in Gallia remanerent : 
ueque verum esse, qui suos fines tueri non potuerint, alienos occupare ; 
neque ullos in Gallia vacare agios, qui dari tantae praesertim multitudini 
sine injuria possint ; sed licere, si velint, in Ubiorum finibus considere, 
quorum sint legati apud se et de Suevorum injuriis querantur et a se 
auxilium petant : hoc se Ubiis imperaturum.” — Caesab — De Bello Gallico, 
Book IV. 

II. — Translate the following into Latin Prose : — 

Having received arms and hostages, Crassus set out into the territories 
of the Vocates and Tarusates. Then, indeed, the barbarians, in conster- 
nation, because they found that a town fortified both by the nature of the 
place and by the hand of man, had been stormed within a few days after 
its being reached, began to send ambassadors in all directions, to conspire 
together, to exchange hostages, to levy troops. Ambassadors are sent 
even to those states which are on the confines of Aquitania; from thence 
auxiliary forces and generals are summoned. 

Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Slesser. 

AEITHMETIO. 

1. Give the rules for the multiplication and division of fractions, and 
find the value of 

1_2 

2 5 „ , ,1 1 , 1 1 , 1 

37_ u — of £1 5s ' and ° f 2-7+IT5+5- 

2. Exhibit any decimal as a fraction and as the sum of a number of 
fractions. 

State and prove the rule for the multiplication of decimals. Multiply 
27‘856 by *0093 ; also divide 132’79 by 24‘5, and 14570 by -0031. 

3. Show how a vulgar fraction may be reduced to a decimal. Reduce 

7 3 

s-rr to a decimal. Will 7777-7 recur when reduced to a decimal 1 
224 6144 

4. Archimedes discovered that the crown made for King Hiero con- 
sisted of gold and silver in the ratio of 2 : 1. How much per cent, was 
gold, and how much per cent, silver 1 

5. A person buys eight hundred 3 per cent, consols at 85, and five 
hundred more when they are at 97. How much per cent, will he get for 
his money, after deducting an income tax of Id. in the pound ? 



EUCLID. 

1. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is greater 
than either of the interior opposite angles. 

2. Parallelograms upon the same base and between the same parallels 
are equal to one another. 



Appendix , 
Xo. s. 

Matricula- 
tion Ex- 
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.ALGEBRA. 



1. Explain the meaning and use of brackets and indices, and simplify 

; and express algebraically the square and square root 

2. Explain the meaning and use of indices, and prove that a s -{-a 7 =a la . 

3. Multiply l-j-.r— a 2 by 1— A'+a- 2 , and divide a 8 +2a; 6 -|-3a: 4 -f 2a? 2 4-l 

by a? 4 — 2a. ,3 4-3x’ 2 — 2a’4-l ; also reduce to a single fraction — 

' “—b a a+b' 

4. Find the greatest common measure and least common multiple of 
x 2 —3x — 70, x?— 39.u-f-70. 

5. Solve the following equations : 



(1) 5x—{8x— 3 (16— Qx— 4-5a-)} = 6. 

(2) 9^^ — 6 — — ^)+j=0* 

(3) (a.’— a) (#_&)-!-(#— c) {x—d)=x' 1 -\-{x-\-a-\-b) (aj-j-c-j-rf). 
... a 1 — 3 . x—7 x—8 13 

^ — +12 I— IS- 



Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions. 



Greek. — Examine}', Professor MacDouall. 

X. — 1. Translate accurately and perspicuously the following extract 
from the Menippus of Luoianus : — 

fiteXdoPTEg fie ml ravravg eg to motor* egfittXXoper to ’.A^qoovffioj',* 
eupionoper re civtoOl rovg ftpideovg re nal rctg ftputrag teat top aXXov opiXov 
Twv renpuip Kara kdvr} /cat ijtvXa oiairuipepovcf roiig per iraXatovg nvag cat 
evpwrtwrrag * ml (die (jnjerip "Opripog\) dpepijrovg,* rovg S’ ’in veaXeig* cat 
avveoTr}Ko rag,* /cal pciXiara rovg A.iyv7rriovg\ fita to TroXvapneq* rr}g r a- 
piXdas* rd pevrot fitaytvuxTKeiv enaerrov ov ttuvv n fir fipfitov' airavreg 
yap are^vaig* uXXftXotg yipoprai opotot, rtov octteipp yeyvppiopeviop' irXftv 
poytg re /cat Ota ttoXXov ctpadetopovvreg avrovg EyivibcricopEv. eiceivro S’ ett 
aXXftXotg apavpot* nal aeqpot* /cat ovfiev ert tu>p trap' ft pip KaXtoP <I)vXcittov- 
reg. * rotydprot inelva opium eCokel pot 6 tS>p cirOptoirwr fiiog vopirri 
tipi panpq. 7r poQEOtKtpai, ^oprjyelp* fie /cat Oiututteip enaara ft Tu^?? ota^opa 
xat troadXa ro~ig irop-KEvovai ayi'ipara irpogdirTOvcra' top pep yap Xafiovtra, 
el rvyot, iSacnXtKcuQ fitcoxevat te, ncipctp te E7rt6elcTa nal fiopv^opovg irapafiovtra 
nat rftv necpaXftr orfi^aca rd fitafiftpan , r« Si olntrov (T^fjpa 7repudt]KE, top 
fie rtpa naXor tip at infiapnae, top fie iipoprpor nat yeXo~toP irapeiWEvaaE' irav- 
rooaxftv* yap, 61 pat, eSet yeriadat rftp dear .* % oXXdtcig Si nal Cut peirrjs 

Tijg TopTrijg pETEpaXe rci kriiur * cr^ftpara, ovic Etocra kg teXoq etairop-KEvaai* 
tog eraxOtjaav, ctXXa pEraptpttcaaa* top pep K poTaopj ft pay nave rftv oiketov 
teal ulxpaXuiTov* cncevftr ctPaXaf 3etJ', top fie Maiuvfipiov,'f retug iv rote oke- 
ratg TopTrevopra, rftv UoXvnpciTOvg-\ rvpavrifia perEpefivae* Kal pkx9 l 
Tivog e’lao-e xpijodai Tip cr^ftpan' EirufictP S’ 6 rijg ropirftg naipog TrapeXdp, 



Scholarship Examinations. — October, 1862. 
Literary Scholarships. — First Year Students. 
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rtiyucavra* cmcrroe, amiave tijv mcevr/r ml aTolvoigevos to oxvgo ger'a. 

tov cbjimroc, olocTrep 7/y too tov ytvtrai , urj&v rou tX^oLov Siafepiov. hyiot — — 

, . mi — \. t — ( rp / *r n ' Scholarship 

0 V7r ayvoifioavvyg, ekelCuv airaiTTf tov Koayov Eiriaracra >; Lvx>h CLypovrai Examina- 

7t ml ayavaKTOvaiv , ulgirep oIkeliov tivwv arEpitTKoyEvoi* ml ov-% & rcpog tionB - 

oXiyov ixpi'iarav-o* a.7rodidtiv~Eg. 

2. In brief notes upon the words marked witli an asterisk point out 

whatever may seem most noticeable, in regard to etymology or forma- 
tion, — to usage, — or to accentuation, if this discriminate any word found 
here from another. . 

3. Advert very briefly to allusions conveyed in the names marked with 
an obelus. 

II. — Translate likewise this passage from the Hellenica of Xenophon : — 

6 oe Ka XXtKpariSag, ^vyKaXeaag rovg A aKE^aiyovuov ekeI tto. povrag, 
eXeyev o.vto~iq roidfie. te kfiol [xev dpnel o’ikoi fitvEiv, nal, site A vaavcpog 
ELTE ClXXog Tie EfXTTEipOTEpog 7 TEpl TCI VaVTlKCL fiovXETO.1 ElVCtl, OV KblXvb) TO. KaT 
ifxv eyu i S’ bird rijg TroXeiog evi rag vavg TTEfKjidetg ovk ej^oj ti UXXo ttolw y 
ra KeXEvofiEv a a>g civ dvvcofxat Kpanara. vfiElg Se Trpoc a e yw te (piXorifiov- 
fiai ml fi iroXig yfidv alnaZerai, — -tore yap aura uigrEp Kai eyio, hVy.- 
PovXevete ra apiara v/xlv doKOuvra slvat TEpl rou epe evOci^e fiivEiv y oiKaSe 
uttottXeIv epovvra ra mfleorwra evOaCE." ovdevog <5e ToXfiycrciVTog &XXo n 
elirelv y roig otKOt Trddeedai tcole~iv te £(p' a ytcot, eXOojv irapa Kvpov jjtel 
fnadbv rolg vavraig. 6 Se avrui elite Ovo >/pepa£ ettktx^' KaXXtcpariSac 
oe, «x 0£<T0f ^ T V «^ct/3oX?7 ml raTtg exl rag Ovpag (poiryaEa iv, earlov dflXiwrd- 
rouc that roig *E XXyvag, on fiapfiapovg KoXaKEvovaiv eveku dpyvptov, 

Qcktkijjv re , yv cradrj obafo, Kara ye to avrw Svvarbv SiaXXa£etv ’Adrjvaiovg 
ml AaKECaifioviovg, o.itettXev(tev elg MiXyrov. 

Translate with accuracy and spirit the following lines of the Mias : — 

"AXXoi fXEV p e'Covto ,' e pi)tvQev 2 $e Kaff eBpag • 
***** 



dXXd fidX' oiiK ’AftiXifi xbXog <j>pEoiv } ciXXd psdyfxwvS 7 
[p yap av } ’A TpeiOy ! vvv Uarara 48 Xw/3?;tra io.’ 32 ] 



1. , " 32 - Parse fully and accurately the words thus numbered, giving the 
Attic forms wherever these differ from the Homeric, and for such words 
as are not used in Attic substituting Attic equivalents. 

2 # 33-48. Q.i ve the etymology and some lexical affinities of the words 
thus numbered, briefly discussing doubtful cases. . * . 

3. Exemplify, from the lines given above, various characteristics of 

Homeric versification : — , , . f 7 . , „ i 

4. Show (a) how the most objectionable examples of hiatus may be 
remedied, and ( b ) how room may he found for restoring letters (such as 
f, X, &c.)> which commenced certain words in Homeric teeek, though 
they fell off afterwards. 



Latin. — Examine r, Rev . Dr . Reichel. 

I. — Translate accurately and fully the following extracts 
1. Singulari militum nostrorum virtuti consilia cuiusque modi Gallorum 
occurrebant, ut est summae genus solcrtiae atque a< omnia uni _a 1 
efficienda, quae ab quoque traduntur, aptissimum. IS am et laqueis falces 
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Appendix, avertebant, quas cum destinaverant, tormontia introrsus reducebant, et 
Aa s ' aggerem cunieulis subtrahebant, eo scientius, quod apud eos maguae 
Soholnrship suut ferrariae atque oinne genus cuuiculorum uotum atque usitatum est. 
Esamina- Totum autera murum ex omni parte turribus contabulayeraut atque has 
tl0ns ' coriia intexerant. Turn crebris diurnia nocturnisque eruptionibus aut 
aggeri ignem inferebant aut milites occupatos in opere adoriebantur et 
nostrarum turrium altitudinem, quantum lias co tidian us agger expresserat, 
commissis suarum turrium malis adaequabaut et apertos cuniculos praeusta 
et praeacuta materia et pice fervefacta et maximi ponderis saxis mora- 
bantur moenibusque appropinquarc prohibebant. — Caesar. 

2. Hunc ego liominem tarn acrem, tarn paratum, tarn audacem, tarn 
callidum, tarn in scelere vigilantem, tarn in perditis rebus diligeutem, nisi 
ex domestieis insidiis in castrense latrocinium conpnlissem — dicam id quod 
sentio Quirites — non facile banc tantain molem mali a cervicibus vestris 
depulissem. Non ille nobis saturnalia eonstituisset, neque tanto ante 
exiti ac fati diem reipublicae denuntiasset ncc commisisset nt signum ut 
literae suae testes denique manifesti sceleris deprelienderentur. Quae 
nunc, illo absente, sic gesta sunt, ut nullum in privafa domo furtum 
unquam sit tarn palam inyoutum quam baec in tota republiea conjuratio 
manifeste inventa atque doprehensa est. Quod si Catilina in urbe ad 
banc diem remausisset, quamquani quoad fuit omnibus ejus consiliis 
occurri atque obstiti, tamen, ut levissime dicam, dimicandum nobis cum 
illo fuissot, neque nos unquam dum ille in nrbe liostis fuisset, tantis peri- 
culis rempublicam tanta pace, tauto otio tanto silentio liberassemus. — 
Oioero. 

II. — 1. Give the meanings of the following words : — Longurius, mus- 
culus, amentum, alces, urus, vitrum, pilus, pllum, pfla, plla. 

2. Giye the modern names of the following places and rivers, and 
mark the quantities of their vowels : — Avaricuin, Genabum, Noviodtumm, 
Bibracte, Lutetia, Samarobriva, Liger, Elavcr, Soquana, Aral*, MatroDa. 

3. Draw an outline map of Gaul, marking on it the Provincia and the 
territories of tlio following tribes : — Aedui, Bituriges, Sequani, Aquitani, 
Belgae, Vcneti j and the course of the rivers Arar, Elaver, Liger, Seqnana, 
Matrona, Rhenue, Rhodanus. 

III. Translate the following into Latin prose : — 

At length, shut out by the blockade from everything they required, 
their beasts of burden being already four days without fodder, and being 
destitute of water, of firewood, and of corn, they requested a conference, 
and this, if possible, in a place withdrawn from the soldiery. When this 
was refused by Caesar, and a colloquy granted provided they chose to hold 
it publicly, the son of Afranius is given to Caesar as a hostage. They 
came to the place which Caesar chose. In the hearing of both armies 
Afranius speaks : lie says that there is no reason for entertaining dis- 
pleasure against either themselves or their soldiers, because they had 
resolved to preserve their fidelity towards their commander-in-chief, Cn. 
Pompey. But they had now satisfied the demands of duty, and had 
borne punishment enough. They had endured the want of all things : 
and now being enclosed almost like wild beasts, they were kept from 
water, kept from going out, and could neither bear the suffering in their 
persons nor the disgrace in their spirits. Accordingly, they confessed 
that they were conquered : they begged and besought, if auy place for 
mercy were left, that they might not bo necessitated to come forth to th§ 
last punishment Cir,, I. 84. 
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I. Translate into English the following passages, adding notes, when JjytndU, 
necessary, to explain the difficulties, or to specify the various ways in 
which tlio passages have been understood, or any emendations which may Scholarship 
have been suggested : — ^““ laa ' 

1. En uuquam pa-trios longo post tempore fines 
Pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen 
Post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas? 

2. Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me mains abstulit error ! 

3. Talia saecla suis dixerunt currite fusis 
Concordes stabili fatorum numiue Parcae. 

... 4. Non nostrum inte vos tantas componere lites 
Et vitula tu dignus et hie et quisquis amores 
Aut metuet dulces aut experietur amaros. 

5. Iucipe parve puer risu cognoscere matrem : 

Matri longa decern tulerunt fastidia menses : 

Incipe, parve puer, cui non risere parentes 
Nec deus hunc. mensa dea nec dignata cubili est. 

V irgil — Eclogues. 

6. Ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 

Dux fugit ustis navibus, 

Minatus urbi vincla quae detraxerat 
Servis amicus perfidis. 

Roman us, eheu posteri negabitis, 

Emaucipatus feminae 
Pert vallum et ariua miles et spadonibus 
Servire rugosis potest, 

Interque signa turpe militaria 
Sol adspicit conopinm. 

At hoc frementes, verterunt bis mille equos 
Galli canentes Caesarem, 

Hostiliumque navium portu latent 
Puppes sinistrorsum citae. 

Terra marique victus hostis punico 

Lugubre mutavit sagum. Horace — Epochs. 

XI. 1. a. In what order do the Eclogues of Virgil seem to have been 

written % . 

/3. Mention the chief historical events alluded to m them, giving dates, 
y. Specify briefly the chief defects of Virgil’s Pastorals, giving examples. 

2. ci. In what particulars, with regard to metre and subject , do the 
Epodes differ from the other lyrics of Horace 1 

ft. Who is the dux Neptunius in the extract from Horace ? and what 
events are alluded to in it 1 Give dates, 
y. Give the right explanation of sinisti'orsuni citae. 

III. — a. Scan the following lines : — 

1. Clamassent ut litus Hyla Hyla omne sonaret. 

2. Credimus an qui amant ipsi sibi soninia fingunt. 

3. Uno eodemque igni sic nostro Daphnis amore. — Virgil. 

4. Inachia furere silvis honorem decutit.— Horace— Epodes. 

(3. What principle of scansion is exhibited in the first and second of 
the above lines 1 

2. Wbat kind of verse is tlmt of the fourth line ? 

F 2 
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y. Explain what is meant by caesura , and specify the chief caesuras 
used in the hexameter. What is the bucolic caesura ? 

IV. Give the meaning of the following words, and mark their quantities ; 
— Sinum, intuba, myrica, cautharus, corylus, fraxinus, alnua, morns, 
sandyx, corymbus, calathns, serpyllum, allium, ligustrum, vaccinium, 
pedum, paliurus, mulctra, arvina, dolo, galerus, pero, caetra, cateia. 



History and the English Language — Examiner, Professor Graik. 

1. Every competitor will write a short Essay on “What we owe to our 
Ancestors.” 

2. Explain how the kingdom of England arose out of what is com- 
monly called the Saxoti Heptarchy. 

3. Deduce the descent of Queen Victoria from William the Conqueror. 

4. Give a rapid outline of the commencement, course, and termination 
of any of the Three Punic Wars. 

5. Sketch the history of the reign of Nero. 

One of the questions on English History, and one of those on Roman 
History, must bo answered by every competitor. 



Second Year Students. 

Greek. — Examiner , Professor MacDouall. 

I. — Translate accurately and with spirit these line8 from the XVItli 
Book of the I lias : — 

rd>' 43 o' art] ^pcVac 45 elXe, XvQev 1 2’ inro (paibipa yv~i a, 
oriy 2 e ra^d/)'’ 2 omQev be peratypevov 8 dfrfi Soupi 
Liwv 40 peerorjyv o-^codflev 4 ftdXe Adpbavoc dvijp, 

TlavdoiorjQ Eu0op/3os, uq {jXudi]v i7 EKEKaurff' 
eyX £ ‘ ® iirjroervvt] re ir odetrofi re KapiraXlfioariv'' 1 
mt yap bt) rare 0wra c 8 e eIkom 0 /3?7« rev 10 d<f 'nrirwv, 

7rpair eXdojr oriiv o^ctr^t, 11 bibao-Kopepoc 48 7 roXepoto. 40 

os rot 7rpwroc eepijKe (3 £Xoq, TlarpoicXeec 'Imrev ! 

oiio eodpaaa. 6 per avriQ dvebpapef phero 13 2’ bpiXijt , 

£K XP°®C M hpvd^ac bopv peiXivov , IB ovb' virepeive 
UarpoicXov yvpvov i rep iovr ev briiorijTi d 8 
lTarpo/oXoo be Gtov -k Xr/yi/ not bovpl SapderOeiQ 
a\p eruptin' elc eOvoc e^d^ero 17 tej/p’ 18 dXeelvwv. 

E arojp 2, toe eibev UarpoKXija peydOvpov 
hip dvaya£,6pevov, fiefiXrjpevov ot,ei yaXKu), 
dyxtpo\‘>v ld pa ot 49 7/XOe Kara ariyjxQ, a ora 20 be bovpl 
veiarov n eq kei -cam, 22 2ta 23 xpb~ s be gaXffo v tXaaae M 
covttt]C7ev 2 e izEdUiv, peya 2’ ijraye 24 Xtio v lA^cttwv. 
fc»C V ore ervv dhdpuvra XeW kfiirjcaro 18 ^ctp/tp, 26 
w r b opeoQ Kopvfrjm peya Qpoveovre payeffOor 
TribaKOQ dpf 7 nXiyrjc, — iOeXoveri be -me per- 7 ap<f>o ), — 
woXXa ce r daQpaivorra XeW kbdpa<r<re n(1 (Sir/^uvf 8 
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u>c iro\i ae 29 7 rtyvovra ? 0 M zvovrlov aXuifiov wtoy 51 
"Ecrujp Upiaf-ilhiq a^eccy ey%ti Qvjxov 01 a 777700 a' 31 
cat ot 52 £7 revxpfxevoc ztcz a TrrEpoEjra Trpogrjvca * 32 

“ IlarpoArX’ ! 7 ) 7tou e<fn]<r6a ir 6\iv tcepai^ifie^ ttfiiiv , 34 
Tpwtadae be yv retinas, iXzvdepov 2 '* 7ifiap 35 cnrovpag, ZG 
&£ziv zv vtietrai (piXrjv eg ira-plca ycuav, 
vijms ! 37 ratov 38 ce wpocS’ "Ecropoe ww'ss t7r7rot 
TTOffiriv dpajpexa-ai 39 voXifu^ifi zv’ eyX £t ® 

Tpwcrt 53 tyCXoirroXifiOiGL fXE7a.7rpz~io, og er^tv 40 ufivrto 
jj[xap Z5 avayi ccuov' 35 ok Se r £J'0«O£ yvTree afovrcu. 41 
a SctX’! ou2e rot 54 EtrSXoe ewv xP a ’ LCT H- 7 ) c;£vii ’Ax^XXevg, 
og 7 row roi ftaXa iroXXci fjLZviov etteteXXet 43 lorn’ 

‘ fj.}/ 6G fxoi 55 Tpiv livai, HarponXzig hnronzXzvOz ! 44 
vijctg ETrt yXa<pvpug, nrp'iv y Efjropoc uvoo(f>ovoio 
aLUCLTOEVTCL ^ITWJ'a TTEpl OT }]0zOOl dat'£ai. 57 

WC 7TOO oz ’Trpogicprj) 0"Oi 58 ce ippiva e 58 aOpovt -z~i 8 e." 

II. a. »-«■ Parse fully tlie words thus numbered— noticing whatever 

invites remark in respect to formation, derivation, and usage, and collating 
Attic synonym es or representatives. 

b. ,5-M ' Elucidate the construction of the words or phrases thus num- 
bered. 
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The Engeish Language — Examiner, Professor CraiTc. 

1. Every competitor will write a short Essay on either— 

The Greek language as compared with the English ; or. 

The Latin language as compared with the English. 

2. Explain the two great revolutions which have converted the language 
spoken or written in England before the Norman Conquest into that now 

111 3 s State the leading characteristics, but without going into mmuto 
details, which distinguish the English of Chancer from that of the present 

^4. Give what appears to you to be the correct account of tlie proportions 
in which its two great constituent elements exist in our present English, 
and of the extent to which they are usually employed in writing and 
speaking. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner, Dr. Fradersdorf. 

Translate into English : — 

J’avais donnd la plnpart de cos derniers jours a ce qu un aussi court 
sejour qu’uu sejour do pres de six mois avait po me fan-e regarder comme 
des amk particulars, surtout a Grimaldo. Quelque sensible 
emnressement que ie sentisse d’aller retrouver Madame de &mt-,_iinon et 
mes amis ie ne pus quitter l’Espagne sans avoir le ccour serri sans regretter 
des personnes dont j’avais re 9 u taut de marques personneUes de saccom- 
moder de moi, et dont tout ce que j’ava.s vu dans Jf^/i Jte re n“ 
m’avait fait concevoir de l’estime jusquan respect et uiie 81 
naissance pour taut de seigneurs et de dames eu part, culer . 7 WCMtoerrf 
lonv temps quelque commerce de lettves avec quelques-uns, mala aiec 
Grimaldo P ta^t qn’il a vecu, et apres sa disgrace et sa chute, qm n arm a 
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quo long temps apr&s, avcc plus tie soin et ^attention qu’auparavant 
L’attacliement plein do respect et dc reconnaissance pour le roi et la reine 
d’Espagne m’ongagea h me donnor l’honnour de leur dcrire en toutes 
occasions, surtout it repandre mon extreme douleur a leurs pieds au renvoi 
de l’infanto. Je consultai Ih-dossus l’eveque de Frdjus, dejii plus maifcre 
quo M. le Due, qui mo manda quo je pouvais dcrii-e, resolu, s’il m’eut 
refusd, do le dire h, Laullez et do le prior de le mander a leurs Majestes 
catholiqucs. Elies mo firent souvent l’lionneur de me rdpondre avec toutes 
sortes dc bontes, et do charger toujours lours nouveaux ministres en France 
ct les personnes considerables qui y vonaient so promener avec leur per- 
mission, do mo renouveler, expressdiuent les memos bontes de leur part,— 
Memoires de Saint-Simon. v 

Translate into Ercncli : — 

There is, indeed, in the genius of tho French something of a sociable- 
noss, of a sympathy— something which spreads itself with more facility 
and energy than in tho genius of any other people. It may he in the 
language, or the particular turn of mind of the French nation ; it may be in 
their manners, or that their ideas, being more popular, present themselves 
more clearly to the masses, penetrate among them with greater ease; but, in 
a word, clearness, sociability, sympathy, are tho particular characteristics 
of France, of its civilization; and these qualities render it eminently 
qualified to march at the head of European civilization. 

In studying, then, the history of this great fact, it is neither an arbitrary 
choice nor convention that loads us to make France the central point from 
which wo shall study it ; hut it is because wo foci that in so doing we in a 
manner placo ourselves in tho very heart of civilization itself— in the 
heart of the very fact which wo desire to investigate. — M. Guizot: Hist, 
de la Civilisation en Europe (Oxford Translation). 



1. State what general rule or rules you would lay down for the use 
of the subjunctive mood, and givo instances. 

2. State any forms of expressions or rules of grammar, which are 
derived from Latin. 

3. What mood would you employ after qui quo ce soit, quoi pie cc 
soil, quelque , quel que ? 

4. What is tho number of the following words iu French : cresses, 
dregs, font, measles, oats, spinach, politics '1 

5. On what circumstance depends tho different use of en and dans 
in French, relative to time ? Translate : In three days I shcdlhcive finished 
my worh. lie has performed his task in less than three weeks. 

G. Show the exact force of p uisque and of pareeque , as denoting a 
logical ground ; also of au mains, and du vioins, Translate : If he is 
not rich, at least (== at any rate) he has to live. He has two hundred a 
year at least. 

7. How do you render out of and from, in French, in the following 
combinations ? — He used to drink out of a large goblet. To draw (water) 
from the source. To drink out of a bottle. 

8. Distinguish between the notion conveyed by venir de and venir 
d followed by an infinitive, and translate: Alas! if my father were lo 
die! What a misfortune if he were to die ! He is just dead. Be 
had just died when I airived. Render by the proper French gram- 
matical idiom : I have heard my father say, that , die.. I have heard my 
father say it. 

9. Say what you know about the Provincial Letters of Pascal. 

IU. Characterize briefly the lyrical poets of France, 
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Translate into English : — ... 

„ 9 tidjt Ieicf)tfittnig« 2 £eife," ftng cv an, „jlurje icf) mid) unb end) itt biefcit ncuctt 

gefabmctfen tog. 3J!ein Stage ift bev afaacljtige (Soft, bap icf) nidjt auS SSngniigm 
fectjte. 5 )cv JEaifer Ijat mict) in bet ^ctfott meincv ©efaubten aufs ©vattfamfte Melbtgt, tions. 
tv fiat litettte peiafcc untetjiupt, cr uerfolgt nteiite Steuubc nub tSrubcu, tvift nteinc 
sjMigion in ben Staufi nub ftredt bie §aub auo nacf) meinet tone. Srittgetib Men 
uu« bie untevbrfieften ©tanbe SeutfeljlaubS mn SiVtfe, unb, inenn cS ®ott gefaflt, f» 
iroffen wit fie ifincit geben. 

„3cp tenne bie ©efatjven, benen mein Sebeit ansgefcfc ftpu tote. Site babe tef) )te 
gerateben, nnb frijwcvttefj wevbe ie() ifjticn gang entgefjen. Sis jelst 5 HH 11 tjat nticl) bie 
Stllraactjt numbcvbav beijutet; abev ief) tnevbe beef) enbliep jierben in bee SBetitjeibtgimg 
nteineS SatcrkubcS. 3cfi iibevgebe emit bent ’Sctjufec bes iMinmefa. Sent geeecfit, ]efib 
gttoiffenWh Itmtbelt tmflvSfM, fo Wtben toil' utts in bet (Suigfcit triebev btgegneu. 

„Qltt eueit, ineine ffleietjSvattje, toenbe ielj mitt) juerp. Sett evteucfjte atef) ttttb crfufle 
eitcfi mit Seispeit, meinetn jfeitigveietje pets bas Sejte ju vattjen. ^ 6 'uetj, tapfecev 
Slbet, einffefjte ietj bem gcttficljeu ®cf)U(e. gatjvet fovt, cuei ) ats intobige Dtacfjfcimttcii 
jenet fitlbemnfttfjigen ©otljen p ettoeifen, beveu Shtfcrfeit baS atte Worn in ben Stab 
fliinte. end), Sienev bev toetje, cvmatjne icf) juv SettvigticEjfeP nnb Ctntvaci)) i; 
tab fcfbit 2 >!ii(kv bev Sugenben, bie i()t ftebigt, nub mifbvaucfjt me eitve Setvieljaft 
fiber bie .Sevjen nteineS Selfs. (Suet,. Bevutivte bes Suvgtvtmb fflaiiemflanbea, imtnfdje 
idj ben ©egen bes #imutels, euvem gicipc tine etfrenenbe Genie, guflc envoi Setjeunen, 
ttcfieiflnp an aifen ©fitevn bcS Setens. giiv etiep Wife, Sibwefenbc unb ©egHiriartige, 
fctjiefe icf) aiifricfitigc SSmtfetje jam ©ututel. Set) fage cnei) Jtlicn ntetn jantUctjev 
ScbetMljl. Set) fage eS bieffeiefjt anf etuis."— Gustav Adolphs Ahschiedsrede an seme 
Stiinde. 

Translate into German : — 

Cosroes, king of Persia, had a minister of state whose character was 
so amiable, that it was difficult to determineby whom he was most be oved, 
the king or his people. At length this able minister demanded his dis- 
misslon! h”t Cosroes^ unwilling J ose » f “l tt 

man, desired an explanation. * ^ hy would you _ ea. « 0 ttliedew 
afflicted monarch. “ Have you any cause of complaint 1 Ha not the dew 
of my benevolence fallen upon you I Have not all my f^^e no 
to make no distinction between your commands and „ a " t 1 

you next to my heart? Have you anything to ask 
Speak, and you shall be satisfied: only do not think of loamng me. 
Mitranes, the minister, made this reply : “ 0 king ! I ave 7 

zeal and fidelity, and thou hast most amply rewarded me 1 . ^ 
requires from me one of the most sacred of its u - ‘ Xbave 

can learn from me how to serve thee or thy successors ^ter ^ I have 
done: let me pursue this private duty, after all mj « te the ^publm 
good.” Cosroes granted his request ; but upon “and edn cate Lth 

should take the young prince with him into Ins 

the youths together. Mitranes set out, and after five Ms son 

returned with his pupils to court. Cosroes was 01 J 

again; hut, upon examination, he was greatly sorry to find th: at he had 

not made the same progress in his stud.es as the son ^ Mitranes- In s 0 ^ 

he was greatly inferior to him in the point of real monk ^he kmgcom 

plained to the minister of this striking difierence , 1 y 

a lesson to aU young men of good dispositions : 0 

made a better use than yours of the instruction g knows that his 

tion has been equaUy divided tetweentl e ; h *7 ^ ftom y0i „. s 

dependence must be on mankind, while i ne> e 

that men would be dependent upon him. 
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1. Decline the following substantives : bee ©turnt, bet &caen baa 

•£irt, bic Jpanb, bie Slvbeit. ' ' 

2. When may the e bo dropped in the last syllable of the lenitive and 
dative singular of the strong declension ? 

3. Decline gvopcv ©arten, bci* t;of>e SJaiitn, bicfeS fdjouc ©r&fog, uiete new ffiMev 

4-. German adjectives have two forms of declension ; when are they 

respectively used? State the case-endings of each form. * 

5. When do adjectives remain unaltered ? 

C. Express in German words: seven, nineteen, fifty-three, one hundred 
and eighty-eight, first, thirty-third, seventy-seventh. 

7. Decline id), bn, cv, fie, cd. 

8. Give the second person singular of all the tenses, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, of lichen, both active and passive. 

9. Give the first person singular of the imperfect, and the past participle 

of finbcit, fpinnen, bitten, effen, veiten, and Blcibcn. 1 5 

10. Conjugate fein, Ijabeit, and toevben. 

11. What cases are governed by the following prepositions: boil, mit 
otjnc, toegen, tiad) ? 

12. Of what gender are substantives ending in fjeit and fdjaft? Men- 
tion any other terminations of the same gender, with exceptions. 



Third Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner , Professor MacDouall. 

I* — Translate, in a perspicuous and animated style, the following lines 
from the IV th Pythian Ode of Pin dares : 

Erp. a. 

S&fiepov ptv XPV <*£ wap’ avSpl <Jtl\o ) 

crrdfiEV, tblirrov fiaatkTji K vpavag, of pa Khijia^ovTi avv 'ApKtolXq., 
Motcra ! Aciroifiuuriv o(j>EiX6[XEvov JlvOuivl t av^pg ovpov vprwv, 

£V0a 7TOTE xpvvzuv A idg a hjrdv n dpeSpog, 
ovk airoca/iov ’ AiroXXiovog rv^drro c, Ipia 
XpyGw oiKurrijpa B array icctpirotyopov Aifivag, itpuv 
rat 70v ojq i'/Sr) Xnribv tcrioaEiEv Evapfiarov 
ttoXlv ev lipyaEvn fxa(rny r 

* A vr. a. 

nett to M rjoeiag ettoq ayicopltrcuO* 

cat <tvv tiacary y£V££ Qi'ipcuov , Alfjra to ttote %ct[j.Evi]Q 
i rate d7r£7rv£Uff udavctTOv oro^aro? Ziaicoiva KdXvwv. ehre 5’ ovtioq 
ilfJ-ideoLcnv 'Idaovog at^/xarao vavraig" 
tl KEkiXvTe, 7T a78sg V7T£pdv/jUUV TE (jXilTcHv KOI Qe&V ! 

<£>api yap rdg$ e£ &\i7r\djcrov 7 tote ydg ’Exa^oto Kopav 
iurrioiv fii£av (f)VTEV(re<rda.i neXpaLyfipoTOV 

Atos ev m A fjfxm'oq 6 s/j.eQXolq. 

’E x. a, 

avrl beX<j>LVb)v S’ iXa^uxrcpuywj' Imrovc a/xeltpavrsQ Oohg 
avia t avr Eperfidv dtfpovg re vioyidaounv beXXoTrodag. 
keIvoq opvLg ekteXeutclcei fxeyaXdv iroXiuv 
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parpoiroXiv Qfjpav yevitrdai, rov vote Tpircovicog kv irpo-^oaig 
Xipvag dew avipi ei^Ofiivtp yatav $i8ovn 
ZeIvici irpajpadev E v(j>apog Karapets 

8t£ar } — a'Laiov 8’ err l ol K povluv Z eve iran/p £xXay£e fpovrav , — 

Srp. /3'. 

uvIk &y Kvpav iron x^XKoy evvv 
vat Kpijpvavrotv kirkrocaE Qoa g ’ Apyovg ^aXtvo'v. otbSeica tie i rportpov 
hjxipag e£ ’QiKeavov (pepofiev vwnov virep yaiag kpi'ipwv 
ttv&Xiov 8opv jxfjhfftv avcnrdrraavTEg a fiolg. 
rovraKt S’ oloiroXog Zaipuiv kirrjXOev <j>ai8 ipav 
avSpdg alSoiov irpogoxp tv drjKafiEvog ' tpiXioiv o kirewv 
tip^ero, fcivoig &T kXQovrtaaiv evepysrai 
8 e1itv E7rayytXXovri irp&rov.” 

II. I. In very "brief notes you may elucidate tlie genealogical, mythical, 

historical, and geographical allusions in this passage. 

2. Trace very concisely the sequence of ideas throughout, and arrange 
the incidents referred to in the order of logical prose, taking note of time, 
place, and causal connexion. 
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Latin. — Examiner , Rev. Dr. Reichel. 

I. Translate tlie following passages accurately and fully : — 

1. Legati ab Ardea Komam yenerunt, de injuria querentes, ut, si 
demeretur ea, in foedere atque amicitia mansuros, restituto agro, appareret. 
Ab Senate responsum est “judicium populi ab senatu rescindi non posse, 
praeter quara quod nullo nec exeroplo nec jure fieret, concordiac etiam 
ordinum causa. Si Ardeates sua tempera exspectare volint, arbi- 
triumque senatui levandae suae injuriae pernnttant, fore ut post inodo 
gaudeaut, se irae moderatos : sciantque Patribus aeque curae fuisse, ne 
qua injuria in eos oriretur, ac ne orta diaturna esset.” Ita legati, quum 
se rent integram relaturos dixissent, comiter dimissi. Patridi, quum sine 
curuli magistrate respublica esset, coiere, e\ interregem creavere. Contentio, 
consul esne an trUmni militum crearentur, in interregno rem dies complures 
tenuit. Interrex ac seuatus consulum comitia, tnbuni plebis ac plebs 
tribunorum militum ut babeantur tendnnfc, vicernnt Patres, quia et plebs, 
patriciis sen hunc sen ilium delatura honorem frustra certare supersede : 
et principes plebis ea comitia, malebant quibus non haberetur ratio sui, 
quarn quibus ut indigni praeterirentur. Tribuni quoque plebis certamen 
sine effectu in beneficio apud pnmores Patrum religuere. T. Qumctius Bar- 
batna interrex consules creat L. Papirium Mugillanum, L. Sempromum 
Atratinum. His oonsulibus cum Arfeatibuafoedusrenoyatum ,est Idque 
monument! est, cousnles eos illo anno fuisse, qui neque m annalibus prisms, 
neque in libris magiatratuum inveniuntur, credo quod tnbuni militum 
initio anni fuerunt, eo, perinde ac si totum annum in imperio foerint, 
suffectis bis consulibus, praetermissa nomma consulum horam. Licmius 
Macer auctor est et in foedere Ardeatino et m linteis libris ad Monetae 
inventa. — Livy. 

Explain fully the italicised words and phrases. 
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2. Quid faciarn ? Saltat Milonius ut semel icto 
Accesait fervor capiti nuinerusque lucernis. 

Castor gaudet equis, ovo prognatus eodem 
Pugnis : quot capitum vivunt, totidem studiorum 
Milia : me pedibus delectat dandere verba 
Lucili ritu nostrum melioris utroque. 

Ille velut fidis arcana aodalibus olim. 

Credebat libris, neque si male cesserat, unquam 
Decurrens alio, neque si bene : quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis. Sequor lmnc, Lucanus an Appulus anceps, 

Nam Venusinus arat finem sub utrumque colonus 
Missus ad hoc pulsis, vetus est ut fama, Sabellis, 

Quo ne per vacuum Romano incurreret liostis, 

Sive quod Appula gens seu quod Lucania bellum 
Incuteret violcuta. Sed hie stilus baud petet ultro 
Quemquam auimantem et me veluti custodiet ensis 
Vagina tectus ; quern cur destringere couer, 

Tutus ab iufestis latronibus ? 0 pater et rex 

Juppiter, ut pereat positum robigine telum, 

Nec quisquain noceat cupido mihi pacis ! At ille, 

Qui me commorit — melius non tangere, clamo, — 

Flebit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 

Cervius iratus leges minitatur et urnaiu, 

Canidia Albuti, quibus est iuimica, venenum, 

Grande malum Turias, si quid se judieo certos. 

Ut, quo quisque valet, suspeotos terreat, atque 
Imperet lioc natura potens, sic colligo mecum : 

Dcnte lupus cornu taurus petit : undo nisi intus 
Monstratum ? Scaevae vivacem credo nepoti 
Matrem : nil faciot scelevis pia dextera : mirum, 

Ut neque calce lupus quemquam neque dento petit bos ; 

Sed mala toilet anum vitiate melle cicuta. 

Ne longum faciam ; seu me tranquilla senectus 
Exspectat sen Mors atris circumvolat alis, 

Dives, iiiops, Romae, seu fors ita jusscrit, oxsul, 

Quisquis erit vitae, scribara, color. — Horace. 

II. — Translate the following into Latin Prose : — 

If there be, in some men, a pronencss to detract from the character eveu of 
persons unknown and indifferent - } in others an advidity to hear and propa- 
gate scandal ; to what principle in human naturemust we ascribe these quali- 
ties? The failings of others surely add nothing to our worth, nor are 
they in themselves a pleasant subject of thought or of discourse. But 
they flatter pride, by giving an opinion of our superiority over those from 
whom we detract. Is it not possible that the same desire of superiority 
may have some secret influence upon those who have to display their 
eloquence in declaiming upon the corruption of human nature, and the 
wretchedness, fraud, and insincerity of mankind in general? It ought 
always to be taken for granted that tbe declaimer is an exception to the 
general rule, otherwise he would rather choose, even for his own sake, to 
draw a veil over the nakedness of his species. But hoping that lus 
audience will be so civil as not to include him in the black description, 
he rises superior by the depression of the species, and stands alone, like 
Noah in the antediluvian world. This looks like envy against the human 
race. — R eid. 
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Modern Languages. — Dr. Frudersdorjf. Appendix, 

Translate into English : — _ ’ 

Grimoald, fils et heritier de Pepin, 6taut alld en pdlerinage au tombeau 
de saint Lambert, il y fut tue, sans doute par les amis d’Alpaide. Carl tious. 
lui-meme se signala comme ennemi de l’Eglise. Son surnom paien de 
Marteau me ferait volontiers douter s’il etait chretien. On sait que le 
marteau est Pattribut de Thor, le signe de l’associatiou paienne, celui de 
la propriety, de la conquete barbare. Cette circonstance, expliquerait 
comment un empire, dpuise sous les regnes precedents, fournit tout-a-coup 
tant de soldats et centre les Saxons et contre les Sarrasins. Ces meuies 
lioimnes, attires dans les armees de Carl par l’app&t des biens de l’Eglise 
qu’il leur prodigua, purent adopter peu h peu la croyance de leur nouvelle 
patrie, et prepar&rent une generation do soldats pour Pepin le Bref et 
Charlemagne. Dans cette famille tout ecclesiastique des Carloviugiens, 
le batard, le proscrit Carl, ou Charles Martel, offre une pliysionomie a part 
et tr&s-peu chretienne. 

D’abord les Neustriens, battus par lui a Vincy, pr&s de Cambrai, appelfe- 
rent a leur aide les Aquitains qui, depuis la dissolution de P empire des 
Francs, formaient une puissance redoutable. Eudes, leur due, s’avan^a, 
jusqu’a Soissons, s’unit aux Neustricus, qui u’en furent pas moins vaincus. 

Peut-etre eiit-il continue la guerre avec avantage, mais il avait alors un 
ennemi derriere lui. . Les Sarrasins, maitres de l’Espagne, s’dtaientempards 
du Languedoc. De la ville romaine et gothique de Narbonne, occupee 
par eux, leur innombrable cavalcrie se lan^ait audacieusemeut vers le 
Nord, jusqu’en Poitou, jusqu’en Bourgogne, confiaute dans sa legerete, et 
daus la vigueur infatigable de ses clievaux africaius. La celerite pro- 
digieuse de ces brigands, qui voltigeaient partout, semblait les multiplier ; 
il3 commencaient il jjasser en plus grand noinbre; on craignait que, selon 
leur usage, apres avoir fait un desert d’une partie des conferees du Midi, 
ils ne finissent par s’y dtablir. Eudes, d^fait une fois par eux, s’adressa 
aux Francs eux-memes ; une rencontre eut lieu pr&s de Poitiers entre les 
rapides cavaliers de l’Afrique et les lourds bataillons des Francs ( 732 ). 

Les premiers, apres avoir dprouvd qui’ls ue pouvaient rien contre un 
ennemi redoutable par sa force et sa masse, se retirerent pendant la unit. 

Quelle perte les Arabes purent-ils eprouver, e’est ce qu’on ne saurait dire. 

Cette rencontre solennelle des homines du Nord et du Midi a frappd l’ima- 
gination des clironiqueurs de l’epoque; ils out supposd que ce choc de deux 
races n’avait pn avoir lieu qu’avec un immense massacre. — J. Michelet : 

Histoire de France. 

Pour moi, je chanterai le maitre que j’adore, 

Dans le bruit des cites, dans la paix des deserts, 

Couclie sur le rivage, ou flottant sur les mers, 

Au ddclin du soleil, au reveil de l’aurore. 

La terre m*a crid : Qui done est le Seigneur l 
Celui dont l’ame immense est partout rdpandue, 

Celui dont un seul pas mesure l’etendue, 

Celui dont le soleil emprunte sa splendeur; 

Celui qui du ndant a tire la mature, 

Celui qui sur le vide a fonde l’univers, 

Celui qui sans rivage a renfermd les mers, 

Celui qui d’un regard a lancd la lumiere ; 

Celui qui ne connait ni jour, ni lendemain, 

Celui qui de tout temps de soi-meme s’eufante, 

Qui vit dans l’avenir comme a Pheure presente, 

Et rappelle les temps echappes de sa main. — Lamartine. 
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Translate into French : — 

The generous readiness with which hospitality is afforded to the stranger 
who asks for it, the facility with which he is allowed to contract the 
peculiar connexion of guest with his host, and the permanence with which 
that connexion, when created hy partaking of the same food and exchang- 
ing presents, is maintained even through a long period of separation, and 
even transmitted from father to son — these are among the most captivating 
features of the heroic society. The Homeric chief welcomes the stranger 
who comes to ask shelter in his house, first gives him refreshment, and 
then inquires his name and the purpose of his voyage. Though not 
inclined to invite strangers to his house, he cannot repel them when they 
spontaneously enter it, craving a lodging. The suppliant is also commonly 
a stranger, but a stranger under peculiar circumstances. — Grote : History 
of Greece. 



GRAMMATICAL AND LITERARY QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the difference with respect to meaning conveyed by verbs 
expressing fear when followed by ne and by ne pas in the subordinate 
clause? Exemplify the rule. 

2. If instead of repeating si, it were replaced hy que, should this qne 
be followed by the subjunctive in a co-ordinate clause? Give examples. 

3. What preposition or particle must be employed after nen, when 
followed hy an adjective or a past participle in the comparative degree? 

Translate : Nothing more sublime than . Nothing more detestable 

and detested than . Give besides some sentences of that description 

you may remember from authors. 

4. Explain the elliptic construction : plus da larincs , plus de soupirs , 
plus d’amitiu sincere. 

5. How would you render have and get when followed by an objective 
case, and subsequently hy a past participle ? 

Translate : Have you had your creditors arrested? Have you got your 
sheep shorn ? Will you get the hill discounted for me ? Has he had this 
house built for himself, or for his son-in-law ? 

6. Translate idiomatically in as many ways as it may be done : — This 
room is twenty feet long, fifteen feet wide, and eighteen feet high. 

7. Give the idiomatical French equivedent for the preposition by, relative 
to dimension, e.g., six feet by five, ten inches by nine. 

8. Write out the present and imperfect subjunctive of the verbs aller, 
mourir, s’asscoir, valoir, vouloir, pouvoir, savoir, faire. 

9. Define accurately by examples the distinct notions conveyed respec- 
tively by coinmencer par , commencer d, conuneucer de. 

Would yon say: l’enfant commence deja a marcher, or de marcher ? 
Assign a reason. 

10. State, by examples, the difference between finir par and finir de. 

11. We find “de” employed after “pas” relative to a substantive-notion 
in the plural, e.g., “ II n’y avait pas do meilleurs homines de cheval que 
les Egyptiens” (Bossuet). Why is the article after pas used in the follow- 
ing and the like examples : — Jl n’a pas des idees bien orthodoxes , des senti- 
ments bien releves ? 

12. What tense is employed in French when a permanent state of a 
thing or condition is involved ? Translate : St. Augustine described the 
nature of God as a circle , the centre of which was everywhere , and the cir- 
cumference nowhere. 

Give a brief biographical sketch of some of the principal French writers 
during the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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Translate into English : — Appendix, 

° . JVo. 8. 

3Baffen{leittS 5ptan war Oltdjtb toeniger afsS 9M)C, ba cr in bie Stifle bcS $iU)afe 

flaubeb juvurftvat. 35cr $mnp eiueb JEonigb umgaB ifjit in biefer (Siufamfeit, nub fcfyicn | c x b a °^ a ^. ip 
bent UrtfjeU'jfpvucf) feiner ©nticbtigung £jrf)tt ju fpvccfjcu. ©ecfjb ^forfeit fufyrten jn tions. 
beni ^affajle, ben cr in Sprag bctoofjntc, unb ljunbert toaufer ntupten uiebcrgeriffeit toetben, 
uni bent ©cljfojjljrfe 91 aunt ju titadjen. Slcfjnticfje $pa((ajle tmtrbeu auf feinen iibrigett 
jafjCveicfyen Out cm erftaut. Jhmtieve aub bcu ebefften ^idufern wcttcifevfen urn bie ©f)ve ( 
ifptjuBcbieueu, unb man fafj faifcrfic^e ^cuniner^crreu ben golbeucit ©cf)(uftel gurficfgeBen, 
unt bet 9Baf(cnjtciu cBcn biefefl Stmt ju Mtcibcn. Or fjielt fccfjjig 5pageu, bie non ben 
trcfficfjfteu 33?eijtcvu uuterricfjtet tmirbcnj fein ffiorjimmer wurbe field burefj funfjig 
Srabanteit fceiradjt. Seine gctoofjnlicfjc Safet war nic untcr ljunbert ©dngen, fein 
6aubf)ofineifler cine ttovneljme ©tanbebpecbcit. Olcif’te cr fiber Sanb, fo Wnvbe ifjut 
©crdtfje unb Oefolge auf ^Hubert fee fib; nub nierfpdnnigeit Shagen uacfjgcfaljven ; in 
fccfjjig •ftarrcjfen licit fnnfjig ejbanbpfcrbcn fcfgtc if)ut fein Sof. 5)ie $racf)t ber fiincrcien, 
ber ©lanj ber (Equipage unb ber ©djntucf ber Simmer War bent ubrigen Stufwanbe 
gemaj}. ©ccfjb Barone unb cbeu fo niete Slitter utufiten beftanbig feme fjlerfon umgeben, 
unt jebeu 2Binf ju noftjiefjeu ; — jwdff $atrouifien bie Dhiube um feinen fpaffaft ntacfjcn, 
uni jebeu Sdrnt afcjufjaltcu. ©eiu iuuner arBeitenbcr Jtopf braudjte ©tiffc; fein Oevajfef 
ber SDvigen buvftc ftincr SBofjniuig nalje font men, nub bie ©trajjeu nuirbeu nicfjt fetteu 
bind) Jlettcn gefpcrrt. Stumnt, wic bie Sugdngc ju ifjnt, war aitcfj fein Uuigang. 

Shifter, nevfcfjfoftcu, uncvgruublidj, fpavte er feine SBorte uicfjr ate feine ©cfdjenfe, unb 
bas ffienige, Wab cr fpradj, Wurbe mit einent wibvigen Sene aubgeftojjcn. Or tacljte 
ntemate, unb ben 9SevfuI)rungett ber Sinnc wibcrjtanb bie JEatte feineb SB lute. 3mm cr 
gcfdjdftig unb non gropen (Snttourfeit bewegt, entfagte er affen feeveu Setftrcumigcu, wos 
buref) Stubere baef foftbare ScBcu nergeuben. Oiiten buref) gaitj (Surepa aubgebreiteteu 
93ricfwcet)fet beforgtc er febjl ; bie mcijten Sluffatjc fdjric& er mit cigeuer -gtaub uieber, um 
ber jBcrfcf)Wicgenf)eit Slnberer fo weuig alb mogtief) anjunertrauen. Or War non grofi er 
©tatur unb Ijager, non gelfctic^er ©ejtdjtofarbe, rotf)fiel)eu furjen -jjaareit, fleinen after 
fuufelnben Slugen. (Sin furdjtftarer, juriiiffefirecfenber (Smji fafj anf feiner ©tim, unb 
nur bab Ueftetntap feiner fBetefjnungett fonntc bie jittembe ©djaar feiner JDiencr 
fcjl^ftften. 



Translate into German : — 

THE NORTHMEN IN ICELAND. 

The men who colonized Iceland towards the end of the ninth century 
of the Christian era were of no savage or servile race. They fled from 
the overhearing power of the king, from that new and strange doctrine of 
government put forth by Harold Fairhair, 860-933, which made them 
the king’s men at all times, instead of his only at certain times for special 
service, which laid imposts and taxes on their lands, which interfered 
with vested rights and world-old laws, and allowed the monarch to 
meddle and make with the freemen’s allodial holdings. As we look at it 
now, and from another point of view, ive see that what to them was un- 
bearable tyranny, was really a step in the great march of civilization and 
progress, and that the centralization and consolidation of the royal autho- 
rity, according to Charlemagne’s system, was in time to be a blessing to 
the kingdoms of the north. But to the freeman it was a curse. He 
fought against it as long as he could ; worsted over and over again, he 
renewed the struggle ; and at last, when the isolated efforts, which were 
the keystone of bis edifice of liberty, were fruitless, be sulleuly withdrew 
from the field, and left the land of bis fathers, where, as he thought, no 
freeborn man could now care to live. Now it is that we hear of him in 
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Appendix , Iceland, where Ingolf was the first settler in the year 874, and was soon 
°' s ~ followed by many of his countrymen. Now, too, we hear of him in all 
Scholarship lands. Now France, now Italy, now Spain, feel the fury of his wrath 
Ions*" 111 ' an< ^ ^ ie arm. After a time, but not until nearly a century 

10ns ‘ has passed, he spreads his wings for a wider flight, and takes service 
under the great emperor at Byzantium, or Micklegarth — the great city, 
the town of towns — and fights his foes from whatever quarter they come. 
The Moslem in Sicily and Asia, the Bulgarians and Sclavonians on the 
shores of the Black Sea and in Greece, well know the temper of the 
northern steel, which has forced many of their chosen champions to bite 
the dust. Wherever he goes the Northman leaves his mark, and to this 
day the lions of the Piraeus are scored with runes which tell of his triumph. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the general rule for the sequence of tenses ?• Is the present 
subjunctive ever found after the Imperfect Indicative 1 How lias Becker 
stated the rule 1 

2. After wliat verbs is the verb in the consequent clause, introduced by 
tap, usually in the indicative mood 1 

3. What is the gender of substantives ending in hit, fcfjaft, djcit, nip, kin, 
ting ? 

4. Give the gender, the genitive singular, and nominative and dative 
] ilural of ©cmiitf), Sujfiufyttfovt, ©tabf, 2clku, ©cfyiufe, ©amit, ©cfjucc, ftuufe, fflcifpicL 

5. Give the feminine forms of iJiSulfl, ©raf, ftvcuub. 

G. Translate accurately, 93iicf; j | gcBunbcu ; 3Mc Tfjcvc bet ©tabt 
{ 1,5,0,} bc0 flefdjtoffcn. 

7. Mention what particles arc inseparable in compound verbs. 

8. When must separable particles bo placed at the end of tlieir clauso? 

9. Give a list of propositions which govern (1) the dative only, (2) the 
accusative only, (3) the accusative and dative. 

10. Give a list of conjunctions introducing subordinate sentences under 
the following heads : (1) place, (2) time, (3) cause, (4) condition, (5) 
manner, (6) proportion, (7) concession. Illustrate by examples. 

11. Mention somo reflexive verbs that take a gonitivo after them, and 
frame sentences exemplifying each. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

1. What are the chief periods of German literature 1 Name the most 
celebrated writers in each, and tbeir principal works. 

2. Give a list of the principal works of Goethe and Schiller. State 
their respective characteristics as authors, and give a brief life of each. 

3. Enumerate the chief historians and philologists of Germany. State 
when each flourished and wliat he wrote. 

4. Explain the following terms : SJlhiuefftuger, SWcijlcvfauget, voinantifqje 
©djufe, SBotfebudjev. 

5. State the respective periods relating to the ^Huncfaitgci 1 and 3JM|tev* 
fdtigev. 

6. Name the authors of the following compositions : ©attgerS iy(ud), 

^avcwcit, tfvitif ber veinen SSevnunft, ©eu ©dpvcvtficb, Dlatfjau bev SBcifc; 

and give some account of each. 
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Mathematics. — Examiner, II. J. Sharpe , 21. A. 
geometry and trigonometry. 



Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions, 



1. The diagonals of a rhombus intersect at right angles. When and 
when only can a rhombus be inscribed in a circle 1 

2. When a circle can be inscribed in a rhomboid, the sum of two opposite 
sides is the same. 

3. Draw a straight line touching two given circles. 

4. A BCD is a parallelogram, E the point of intersection of its diagonals 
and ZsTany point in AD : if KB, KCha joined, show that the figure BKEC 
is one-fourth of the parallelogram, 

5. Describe the different measures of an angle, and if A be the number 
of degrees, G the number of grades, 8 the circular measure of the same 
angle, show that 

90 “ 100 "~ 7 r* 



Find the number of degrees in the unit of circular measure. 

6. Define the sine, cosine, and cosecant of an angle, and construct the 



angle whose cosine is ^ / J. 



Solve the equation sin 2 0— 2eos0-j- 0. 

7. Trace the changes in sign and magnitude of the tangent of an angle 
which increases from 0° to 360°. 

8. Prove from a figure that sin (A -\-B) =sin A cosA-f- cos AsiuA, and 
assuming this to be true, whatever be the magnitudes of A and B, deduce 
the other similar formulas. 

9. Find the value of sin 15° and sin 75°. Also prove that sin 3A=4 



sinAsin(G0 — A)sin(G0 +A). 

i 2 -fc 2 - 

10. Show that in any plane triangle cosA — 



Hence deduce sin A, and hence that the sines of the angles of a triangle 
are proportional to the opposite sides. 

11. Find in terms of the sides the radius of the inscribed circle. 

If r is the radius of the inscribed circle of a triangle whose sides are 
a,b,c; r lt r s> *» the distances of its centre from the angular points of the 
triangle, prove that 

Wa _ r 
abc ~ s 



ALGEBRA. 

1. Distinguish carefully between the algebraical and arithmetical term 
— Greatest Common Measure. Give the proof of the rule for finding the 
former, showing why in certain cases the work may be shortened. 

Ex. Find the greatest common measure of 6a 3 — 6gx' 2 -j~2fx — 2if and 
12* 2 — 1 5yx-\-3y 2 . 

/ IV / IV 

2. Extract the fourth root of ( ‘ r2 +'^2 J — ^ J +12. 

3. Find the condition that the following equations may have a root in 
common : 

x 3 -f- ax - -f - for -f- e = 0 j 
x 2 -f- ax- fix — y = 0. 
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i. Show that every quadratic lias two, and only two, roots, and that if 
a and /3 arc the roots of the quadratic X s — p*+j=0, then a+/3=p, 
t afi —']■ 

5. Assuming that tho law a" x a n —a m+n holds universally, whatever he 

V 

m and n, investigate the meaning of sucli an expression as -. Reconcile 

it also with the generalization of (a m ) n =a mn . 

6. Solve the equations 

14a;— 9 18— 40a; 2 

( 1 ) io^-^r3-=-3 =S r- 9 - 

(2) !/(x*+f)=a (*+y) 2 

(*+)/). 

(a:4-rt)(a:+ , i) _(y +ffl )(y+^)_ (r-|-aXH-^) _ 

W 1JZ ZX X\J 

7. Prove algebraically the geometrical operations, alternando, compo- 
nendo, dividmdo, and explain the terms duplicate aud triplicate ratio and 
continued proportion. 

lia’.b Held prove that 

8. If S n represent the sum of n terms of a given geometric series, find 

tho sum of &i+'Sfl-W?a“l - +£»• 

9. Define a logarithm. Enumerate the several advantages of a system 
calculated to base 10. Prove the fundamental properties of logarithms. 

Given log 2=-3010300, log 3='477 1213, and log 131371=5-1173942, 

find the value of or- 

10. Find the exact times between one and two when the hour and 
minute hand of a clock arc two minutos apart. 



Second Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, II. J. Sharpe, II. A. 

CONIC SECTIONS. 

To be pi oved Geometrically. 

1. Show that if the tangent at any point P of a conic be produced to 
meet the directrix in Z, PZ subtends a right angle at the focus. Hence 
show that in the ellipse the tangent makes equal angles with the focal 
distances. 

2. Show that in the parabola the sub tangent is bisected at tbe vertex, 

and that the subnormal is constant. . 

3. Prove the truth of the following method of finding any number o 
points on a conic. Through the focus draw to the directrix a straight line 
inclined at an angle cot - ’e to it. Through Q any point on this draw 
perpendicular to the axis, and with centre N and radius NQ describe a 
cutting the directrix in R. Parallels through R aud S to the axis ana 
Nil intersect in a point P on the conic, 

4. In an ellipse IIP is joined, cutting the conjugate CD in P. Show 
that PE —the semi-major axis. 
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CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1 Define clearly the equation to a curve. How is the intersection of 
two curves indicated algebraically 1 Trace the loci of the equations xy=Q, 
^_2^=0,* 2 +/=0,^+/=0- 

2. Find the equation to a straight line m the form y—mx+c, and explain 

the geometrical meanings of m and c. Find the length of the perpendi- 
cular from (x, y,) on it. . , , .. 

3. Find the equation to the straight line drawn through the point 

(x, y,) parallel to y=mx-\-c. _ 

4. What is the geometrical meaning of the condition for o points lying 

in a straight line 'l . 

5. Define analytically and find the equation to the tangent to a circle 
at a point (a/ f), the axes being at the centre. 



Appendix, 
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DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

1. Explain clearly what is meant by the differential coefficient of a 
function of one independent variable, and deduce at once the differential 
co-efficients of 

ax 6 , (l+*¥> COSE. 

2. Differentiate )og(a:+VT+?), **, sirrXf+’e - *). 

3. Explain the geometrical meaning of where x and y are the co- 
ordinates of a point on a curve. 



ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Give and prove the rule for finding the greatest common measure of 

two algebraical quantities, and find it for x 4 3x i -\-2 and x -\-x . 

2. Prove that 

(a_6) 3 +(6-c) 3 + (c-aY VT A t a t / 



Solve the equations 

vix — ( ft-j-6) _ mx—(a J r c ) 
nx — (c+d) nx— (6+<0' 
f x*-\-xy+y*=a? 1 
f xt+x^+jf—b* f 
VIto+ l|+Vl25 _ 1H 
V , 12a:-f-lj — v'la.'C 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



3. Show how to rationalize a binomial surd. Simplify 



VIS 



V3+V2 



rr + 



V12 



— = — — and extract the square root of 12 — V140. 

V3— V2 

4. Give the geometrical and algebraical definitions of proportion, and 

show that if four quantities be proportionals according to the geometrical 
they will also be so according to the algebraical definition. VV hich is the 
more comprehensive of the two 1 .2021 . 

5. Prove by induction or otherwise that l ! +2 2 +3 + . . .. +n — 

(«+k1X2k+ _ 1 ), an( j smn t0 n terms the e er ies whose nth term is 2+ 

f iy*7t, 

6. Show how to form convergents to a continued fraction, and converge 
1559 

t0 6672’ 
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7. Find the (r-(-l)th term of the expansion of- 



(1 — x) 



; by the binomial 



theorem ; and if #=35 fiud what two consecutive terms of the series are 
equal to one another. 

8. Show that all angles which have the samo tangent as a given angle 
are included in the formula mr-\-a. 

Find the geneml value of 0 when sin 2 0=sin 2 a. 

9. Prove the formula s\n(c~ft) sin(a — y)-|-sin(/3— y) sin(a— S)+sin 

(y — S) sin(a — ft)=0 ; also if a-f-/3-|-y=180 o , that sina-|-sin/3-j-siny== 
, a 3 y , . siutt 

4cos 7: cos -x cos o, and that the expression cot a+T -7 — — 

2 2 2’ 1 1 Binp smy 



- will retain the 



same value if any two of the quantities a, ft, y he interchanged. 

10. Prove Demoivre’s theorem for a positive integral index, and extend 
it to fractional and negativo indices. 

Rationalize 

{0+DV—iy‘ + {G-DV-l)’'‘' 

11. Show that if Q be the circular measure of an angle less than a right 

0 3 

angle, Oz^a'ind^d — Hence calculate roughly the value of sinlO". 

12. Find the exponential valuos of sine and cosine of 6. Hence prove 

that 0= tan© — ^ tan 3 0 -j- 7 tau r, 0 — &c. 
o o 



Third Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, II. J. Sharpe, M.A. 

THEORY OP EQUATIONS, &C. 

1 . Show how to find the quotient and remainder when a rational alge- 
braic function of x is divided by a binomial x — a. 

Ex. Divide af’+ic 3 — 11 a; 2 -)- &.x -\- 4 by x — 2. 

2. State and prove the relations existing between the roots of the equa- 
tions /(a;) =0 f'(x)=0. 

If the roots of/(a?)— 0 are all real, those of /(ay) — hf (x)—0 are all real, 
where Jc is any constant. 

3. If a, b, c, be the roots of the equation a: 3 — 2a: 2 -[-2=0, form the equa- 
ff-fc 3 c 3 +q a a s +6 3 

> C 3 ’ 



tion whose roots are - 



4. Show how to find by Newton’s method of divisors the commensur- 
able roots of an equation. Solve completely the equation % 4 -ll 

5. Enunciate and prove Descartes’ rule of signs. Show that if 2l con- 
secutive terms be wanting in an equation, there must be at least 2 1 imagi- 
nary roots. 

6. Tangents are drawn to a parabola from a given point; find the equa- 
tion to the chord of contact. If this latter always passes through a fixed 
point, the point of intersection of the two tangents travels on a fixed line. 

7. Find the value of c in order that the line y=mx-\-c may be a tangent 
to the curve y 1 — x 2 =a 2 . 

Determine the locus of points from which pairs of taugents may be 
drawn to this curve, so as to make a constant angle with each other. 
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8. Show that the general equation to a circle in trilinear co-ordinates Appendix, 

must he of the form a /3 yfby a+c a/3-j- (aa-\-bj3+cy)(la-\-m(3-\-ny)=Q. Ao ' 8 ‘ 
Hence find the equation to the circle which passes through the centres of Scholarship 
the described circles. _ 

9. Prove the principal properties of the polar triangle. Hence show na ' 
that the three angles of any spherical triangle are together greater than 
two and less than six right angles. 

sinA siui? sin(7 

10. Prove from a figure tie formate ^ = s =3^-. 

a . A 

In an equilateral triangle, prove that 2cos^ sin -jp=l. 



DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, &C. 

1. Show that lt J= » ( 1 "hr >• lies between 2 and 3. Also show this 
by taking logarithms, &c. 

Find the value of (cosec a?) tan * as x approaches 

2. Give a method of finding the differential coefficient of x n where n is 
unrestricted. 

3. If y is a function of 2, and z is a function of x, show clearly that 
dy dy dz 

1 4. Prove Maclaurin’s theorem without assuming Taylor’s. Explain how- 
to apply it to expand y iu ascending powers of x from the equation (}>(x, y\ =0. 

5. Show how the maxima or minima values of a function of one inde- 
pendent variable maybe determined. Find the greatest rectangle, having 
its sides parallel to the axes, that can be inscribed in the curve 

2ra %n 4n 

(axf° +1 +M ,n+1 =‘ 1 " +l - 

6. If <f> be the angle between the radius vector and the tangent to a 
curve, prove that tan^=-^-. Hence find the polar equation to the tan- 
gent at any point in a curve. Find the locus of the foot of the perpen- 
dicular from the origin on the tangent of the curve r==a(l-t-cos0). 

7. Show how to find the envelope of the system of curves defined by 
f (x, y, 0)=O, 6 being a variable parameter. 

Find the points of intersection of two infinitely close ellipses ot the 

series defined by J+-jp=l, where a and /3 are variable, but a 2 f/3 2 =c 2 a 

constant. . 

8 . Explain clearly the meaning and use of integration. 

Exhibit J ^(x) as the limit of the sum of a series. 

Integrate^, ^qr^and find the limit where n is infinite, of 

4-4^=-t=U-,+ +: 1 



-l vV - W 






9. Explain the method of finding the lengths and areas of curves. 

Ex. Find the area of a loop of the curve Vm^-lV (a —2 ax), as also 
tbe whole area of the ellipse ax^f^hxy+cy —1. 
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10. Prove that the only necessary and sufficient condition that Mdx-\- 

Ndy=. 0 should he a complete differential is . 

11. Explain the method of separation of symbols as applied to the solu- 
tion of differential equations, and solve the following : 

( Tx + ' 01 )'(S' ~ “> =C0S < M + <1 > 
dx dy 1 

°a +i *-“ I 

dx di/ i 

h Tt+ a Tt =n y J 

Mi , dh, 

d^+ n w=™ nx - 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner , Dr. Stevelly. 

1. Euunciato distinctly the propositions which constitute the successive 
steps of Ducliayla’s proof of the composition of forces, without going 
through the proof of any step except the last, and givo it in full. 

2. Three forces, P, Q, R, equilibrate, acting at the same point of a body, 

A A A 

their directions making respectively the angles (PQ), (PR), and (QR) with 
each other, prove that 

P : Q : R:: sin (Q% : sin (PR) : sin (PQ). 

3. In the last question, given the directions and magnitudes of P and Q 
respectively, find (1) the magnitude, (2) the direction of R. 

4. Three forces, P, Q, and R, acting at the same point of a body equili- 
brate, show that sin (PQ)= 




+Q+R) (F+Q-R) (P+R-Q) (R+Q-P) 
2P.Q 



5. Two couples act in the same or parallel planes in opposite directions, 
or one positive, the other negative : the constituent forces of the one are 
each equal P, and its arm is p; the constituent forces of the other are each 
equal Q, and its arm is q; show that if P.p=Q.q these couples are in 
equilibrio. 

6. If a heavy particle be mado to oscillato in a cycloid whose axis is 

vertical, show that the time of an oscillation is denoted by i r / — j 7r 

V 9 



being the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle, l the length 
of the pendulum (or soinicycloid), and g the force of gravity at that place. 

7. If a body move round in a circle whose radius is r, with a uniform 
velocity, completing its circuit in the time P ; prove that the force with 
which at each instant it endeavours to recede from tho centre is expressed 

»y-pr- 



8. Show that the part of the centrifugal force, arising from the diurnal 
rotation, on the surface of the earth, supposed to be a sphere, which 
directly opposes gravity, is proportional to the square of the cosine of the 
latitude of the place of observation. 
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of Queen's College, Belfast. 

9. Explain the nature of the effect produced by that part of the centri- Appendix, 

fugal force which is perpendicular to the radius of the earth (or the direction ~ Ao ~ 8 ’ 
of gravity on the supposition of sphericity), and investigate the law of its Scholarship 
variation with the latitude of the place. . ^ s muia ' 

10. State and prove the law of the variation of the parallax of the 10ns ' 
moon, a planet, or any other celestial object near enough to have parallax, 
during the observed part of its diurnal course. 

11. Describe and explain the direct stationary and retrograde apparent 
motions of the planets, (1) inferior, (2) superior. 

12. Describe the monthly phases of the moon; explain their causes, 
and state (1) the exact, (2) the approximate, angular measure of the 
greatest breadth of the illuminated and visible portion of her surface. 

13. State the conditions required in order that a heavy body may float 
in equilibrio on a heavy fluid, and state and explain what determines 
whether the equilibrium will be stable, unstable, or neutral. 

14. Suppose the specific gravity of pure copper to be S-S79 to distilled 
water at the standard temperature = 1, calculate the weight in grains of 
one cubic inch of such copper. 

15. Prove that no curvature (or capillary disturbance) of the surface of 
a liquid would occur, if a raised coherent plate were placed vertically in 
it, which attracted the particles of the liquid with exactly one-half the 
force that an equal volume of the liquid would exert on one of its own 
particles. 

16. Explain the cause of the great accumulation of quantity of elec- 
tricity in the Leyden Jar, beyond that which the same electrical machine 
could accumulate on a mere insulated conductor having the same surface 
as the coating of the jar. 

17. Describe and explain the experiments by which Snow Harris 
proved that the quantities of electricity accumulated on a given surface 
were proportional to the square roots of the forces they exerted on another 
given surface placed at a given distance from the charged surface. 

IS. Describe and explain the experimental means by which Eizeau 
determined the velocity of artificial light at the earth s surface. 



Logic. — Examiner , Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh. 

1. In what relation does Logic stand to Pscychology and to Grammar ? 
Wherein does it differ from them ? How far is Logic conversant about 
language ? 

2. What are the principal incidental disadvantages of language, con- 
sidered as an instrument of thought? How does ambiguity of language 
affect reasoning ? What are the remedies for these evils ? 

3. “ It is hopeless to master all knowledge.”. What is the subject and 
predicate, what the quantity and quality of this proposition? Interpret 
it both as to the extension and comprehension of the terms. -Convert it, 

and put it in the various forms of opposition. . 

4. What is the precise nature of the general concrete notion ? .Give an 
example, and show how it admits of higher and lower generalization, and 
how every such notion must have both extension and comprehension. 
Has an abstract notion extension and comprehension ? 

5. When Columbus was in search of the new world he fell in with a 

flock of birds, and concluded that he could not be far . from land.. Was 
there reasoning in this process? If so, put it in syllogistic form, indicating 
the mood and figure. . ... , . . 

6. “No branch of science has reached perfection ; all branches ol science 
deserve to be cultivated.” What conclusion can be drawn from these 
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Appendix, premises? Indicate tlie mood and figure. What is the special rule for 
m 8 ~ the conclusion in that figure, and what the reason of the rule ? Keduce 
Scholarship the syllogism. 

Examina- 7. Define a conditional proposition. What is conditional reasoning? 
t,ions. Does differ eggentially from categorical? Examine the following, desig- 
nating the parts : “ This world would be a happy one if men were all 
good : but men are not good, and so our world is not a happy one.” Can 
you put this in categorical form ? 

8. What is the fallacy of “ indirect assumption ?” Say under what 
division and subdivision of fallacies it falls, and explain the nature of the 
division and subdivision. Plow is such an assumption apt to prove more 
fallacious than a direct assertion ? 

9. Why is an induction of facts necessary in order to the prosecution of 
physical science, while it is not so in such sciences as mathematics? 

10. Is there anything more than a collection of facts in the inductive 
process ? If so, specify what else there is. Is there inference ? If so, 
where does it come in ? How can the inference be stated in syllogistic 
form ? 

11. What is meant by “phenomenon?” What by the “explanation” 
of a phenomenon? What by “laws of nature?” What explanation is 
sought for in natural history ? What in natural philosophy ? What in 
chemistry ? 

12. Leverrior and Adams argued the existence of a new planet (Neptune) 
from the perturbations of Uranus. What “canon of induction” would 
justify the inference? Enunciate the “ canon,” and show that it applies. 

13. Define analogy. What is meant by the argument from analogy? 
Into what errors aro we liable to fall in analogical reasoning? In what 
effective way may an answer to objections bo furnished by analogy? 

14. What is the teleological argument in physiology ? What in natural 
theology ? How can they be reduced to syllogistic form ? 



Engineering Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Geometrical Drawing. — Examiner , Professor James Thomson. 

The Examination comprised questions in Descriptive Geometry, Isome- 
trical Drawing, Perspective and Mechanical Drawing. 



Experimental Physios. — Examiner , Dr. Stevelly. 

1. Throe forces, P, Q, R, equilibrate, acting at the same point of a body, 

their directions making respectively the angles ( PQ ), (PA), and (QR) with 
each other, prove that 

P : Q • R : : sin ( QR ) : sill (PR) : sin (PQ) 

2. In tlie last question, given the directions and magnitudes of P and 
Q respectively, find (1) the magnitude, (2) the direction of R. 

3. State accurately the law which governs the relation of two forces 
which equilibrate ou a lever ; and give either the geometrical or experi- 
mental proof of its truth. State also how the pressure on the fulcrum, in 
that or any other case of forces equilibrating on a lever, is determined. 

4. The sluice of a mill-pond resists being opened with a force of 15 
cwt. It is worked by a rack-and-pinion, the winch handle has a radius 
of 20 inches, and the pinion a radius of 2 ^ inches j find the number of 
pounds of force just required to he exerted on the winch handle to equili- 
brate that resistance of the sluice. 
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of Queen’s College , Belfast. 

5. Does a machine enable a man, or other agent, to perform more work Appwdix, 
in a given time than his unaided strength could accomplish ? . Explain _f_‘ 
the aid a machine does truly give him (1) statically, (2) dynamically. Scholarship 

6. Explain what is meant when it is asserted that the dynamic force of Exmaina- 
o-ravity at London is 32*1908: and explain what fact, is required to be lons ‘ 
experimentally determined in order to find the dynamic force of gravity 

at any given place. 

7. Prove that the velocity acquired by a heavy body in descending any 
curved or inclined course, without friction or other resistance, is the same 
as that a heavy body would acquire in falling freely through the same 
vertical height as that of the course. 

8. State the conditions required in order that a heavy body may float 
in equilibrio on a heavy fluid, and state and explain what determines 
whether the equilibrium will be stable, unstable, or neutral. 

9. Suppose the specific gravity of pure copper to be 8'879 to distilled 
water at the standard temperature =1, calculate the weight in grains of 
one cubic inch of such copper. 

10. Prove that no curvature (or capillary disturbance) of the surface ot 

a liquid would occur, if a raised coherent plate were placed vertically in 
it, which attracted the particles of the liquid with exactly one-half the 
force that an equal volume of the liquid would exert on one of its own 
particles. . 

11. Explain how the specific gravity of a gas is determined, (1) with 
respect to standard water as unity, (2) with respect to standard atmo- 
spheric air as unity. 

12. State accurately the law discovered by Dalton and Gay-Lussac, 
which connects the changes of temperature and volume of gases: state 
the corrections and coefficients as determined by the researches of B-ud- 
berg and Regnault, and point out the features which distinguish the law 
of Dalton from the law of Boyle or Marriotte. 

13. Describe and explain the experiment by which Gay-Lussac deter- 
mined the specific gravity of atmospheric steam. . 

14. Explain the cause of the great accumulation of quantity of electri- 

city in the Leyden jar, beyond that which the same electrical machine 
could accumulate on a mere insulated conductor having the same surface 
as the coating of the jar. __ , 

15. Describe and explain the experiments by which bnow Harris proven 
that the quantities of electricity accumulated on a given surface were pro- 
portional to the square roots of the forces they exerted on another given 
surface placed at a given distance from the charged surface. 

16. Describe the experiments by which Coulomb determined the law 

of magnetic attraction at different distances by comparing the number ot 
vibrations a magnetic needle made in a given time when under the 
influence of the earth’s magnetism alone, with those which it made when 
that influence was modified by that of another magnet placed at various 
distances : and show how the law was deduced. _ 

17. When the vertical plane, in which a dipping needle is permitted to 
move freely, is placed at right angles to the magnetic meridian of the 
place of observation, the needle is found to stand vertically: explain the 
reason of this. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. Explain the meaning of the terms convection and conduction of 
heat : and state the experimental proofs of water being a bad conductor. 

2. How is the absolute expansion of mercury determined ; and wlieD the 
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coefficient expressing that expansion is known, by what simple experiment 
can you determine the absolute expansion of glass between 0° and 100° C ? 

3. The latent heat of water is most accurately ascertained by observing 
the diminution of temperature which occurs when a weighed mass of ice 
is melted in a given quantity of water ; describe fully the experiment 
and the method of deducing from it the latent heat of water. 

4. The atomic weights of copper, lead, and mercury being 32, 104, and 
100 respectively, and the specific heat of copper 0’095, calculate, according 
to the law of Dulong and Petit, the specific heats of lead and mercury. 

5. Contrast the appearances presented by the solar spectrum with the 
spectra produced by the metals sodium and lithium, or their salts. 

6. State the composition and describe the methods of analyzing atmo- 
spheric air. 

7. What is the action of a series of electrical sparks on ammoniacal 
gas 1 and show how the density of this gas may be calculated from this 
experiment, the densities of hydrogen and nitrogen being known (0'0692 
and 0-9722). 

8. Give an account of the preparation and chief properties of phosphoric 
acid. 

9. Name C a NH and describe its properties and tests. 

10. What are the sources of light carburetted hydrogen ; how is it 
prepared artificially ? State also how many volumes of oxygen are required 
for its complete combustion, and how many volumes of carbonic acid and 
of aqueous vapour are formed. 

11. Describe the preparation and properties of carbonic oxide. 

12. What are the characteristic tests of potash and soda? 

13. How is aluminium prepared, and what are its properties ? 

14. State the composition of common alum. Give also the formulas for 
the other alums of analogous composition. 

15. Describe the method of separating silica from a siliceous mineral 
which is not attacked by acids. 

16. Describe fully the methods of converting the protosalts of iron 
into sesquisalts. 

17. Give an account of the method of taking the density of a vapour, 
and show how the density will serve to control tho results of analysis. 

18. How is the amount of nitrogen in an organic body determined? 

19. What is the composition of tartaric acid ; its relations to racemic 
acid ; and how is it prepared artificially ? 

20. Give some account of uric acid, and of the more important products 
of its oxidation. 

21. Mention the principal acids of the form C 2n H 2n C 4 and state tlieir 
relations to the alcohols. 

22. What relation has been observed in certain organic bodies between 
their boiling points and atomic constitution? 

[Examination in Mathematics with Arts Students.] 



Medical Scholarships. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner^ Dr. JRedferti. 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. Describe the characters of the surfaces, articulations, processes, and 
markings, of the lower two inches of the length of the radius, and state 
what structures are attached to this portion of the hone, and what lie’ 
upon it, indicating the part with which each structure is in relation. 
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2. State the anatomical characters of the following ligaments, including Appendix, 

their connexions and uses : — the calcaneo-scaphoid, the orbicular and the ' 

external lateral of the elbow joint, the capsular of the hip joint, the trans- Scholarship 
verse of the atlas, and the costo-vertebral. 

3. Define the terms elasticity, contractility, sensibility, and sensation, 10ns ‘ 
and state generally the microscopical and the chief chemical characteris- 
tics of the animal tissues which possess these properties. 



THIRD YEAR. 

1. Name and characterize the several articulations of the following 
bones and parts of bones, describing the shape, extent, position, and other 
characters of each articular portion : — the great wing of the sphenoid, the 
petrous portion of the temporal, the lamella plana of the ethmoid, the 
semilunar, the unciform, the second metacarpal, the middle cuneiform, and 
the fourth metatarsal. 

2. State what movements occur at the hip and at the first carpo-meta- 
carpal joints, and what muscles produce them respectively. What part 
of these movements can each muscle produce when acting singly 1 

3. Describe the structure of a hair and its follicle ; also the processes of 
development, nutrition, death, and reproduction of a hair. 



Senior Scholarships. 



In Modern History. — Examiner, Professor Craik 

1. Connect into a rapid but clear narrative, giving as many dates as you 
can, the assembling of the Long Parliament, the breaking out of the Civil 
War, the death of the King, the death of Cromwell, the Restoration, the 
death of Charles the Second, the Revolution, the death of Queen Mary, of 
King William, of Queen Anne, of George I., and of George II. 

2. What does Hallam describe the state of the two parties to have been 
in the war between Charles I. and the Parliament, at the beginning of 
September, 1643 1 

3. Give a short account, with dates, of the battles of Edgehill, Naseby, 
Marston Moor, Preston, Dunbar, and Worcester. 

4. Explain the position which Cromwell held in the Government, 
according to each of the two successive Constitutions by which he was 
recognised as chief of the State. 

o. Give an account of Algernon Siduey, embracing his trial and exe- 
cution. , 

6. State the principal questions that have been agitated since the Restor- 

ation on Parliamentary impeachments, with the determination that each 
has received. _ . 

7. Give an account of the origin and first application of the party desig- 
nations of Whig and Tory. 

8. Relate the succession of the Parliaments of Charles II. and_ J ames II. 



1. State shortly who the following personages were : — Queen Henrietta 
Maria ; Catherine, Queen of Charles II.; Mary, Queen of James II. ; Mary, 
wife of William II. of Orange; Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans; Anne, 
Duchess of York; Prince George of Denmark, Prince Rupert, the Duke of 
Monmouth, Lord Strafford, Lord Stafford, Lord Russell, and Father Petre. 

2. Give a short account, with dates, of the following events:— The 
attempt of the King to seize the five members ; the expulsion of the Pres- 
byterian members ; Colonel Pride’s purification ; the dismissal of the 
Rump by Cromwell. 
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3. Compare the government of Charles II. in respect of its constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional character with that of his father. 

4. State what it is in which Hallam holds the real significance and value 
of the Revolution to consist. 

5. Give the names of the seven who signed the invitation to the Prince 
of Orange. 

6. Explain what is meant by the Appropriation of the Supplies, and 
give the history of that matter. 

7. Sketch the history of Standing Armies in England to the end of the 
reign of William III. 

8. Give an account of the Triennial Act of the Long Parliament, of 
that of the reign of Charles II., and of that of the reign of William HI, 
and also of the Septennial Act. 

9. Give the dates of the Treaties of Westphalia, of the Pyrenees, of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (16 — ), of Nimcgucn, of Ryswick, and of Utrecht; of 
the Triple Alliance (16—), and of the two Partition Treaties; and of the 
commencement and termination of the several Dutch wars in the times of 
Cromwell and of Charles II. 



In Modern Languages. — Examiner, Dr. Frddersdorff. 

I. — Translate into English ; — 

Que signifie ce nom de Slave, — Slave, dans l’ancicn idiome russe, Sclave 
dans les bcrivains grecs et romains 1 — (Lc premier annalist© des Russes, 
Nestor, appelle Slovenes les peuples que les Grecs et les Romains appelbrent 
Sclavenes et Sclavincs). La vanitd nationale le tiro du mot slam, qui veut 
dire gloire ; mais ce mot lui-nieme derive de slovu, parolo, coniine en latin 
fama (la renommee) derive d efari (parlor). La gloire, e’est la parole du 
genre humain sur un lieros ou sur un peuplc. L’interprdtation la plus 
sensee du nom do Slave or Slave, cst done celui qui a la parole, qui parle 
l’idiome national de la race, et, par une correlation do termes qui 
justifie cette interpretation, l’etranger est celui qui ne parle pas, niemme, 
littbralement le muet. La langue est le moyen de reconnaissance du Slave ; 
e’est par elle que le sentiment de la fraternitd so maintiont entre toutes 
les fractions de la race, quellcs que soieut les divorsites de vie sociale ou 
de condition politique. Telle cotto race se montre h nous aujourd’hui 
depuis la Dalmatie jusqu’aux rbgiones polaires, telle aussi nous l’entre- 
voyons dbs l’aurore de sa resurrection h la liberte. Elle se divisait alors 
en trois grandes branches, partagees a leur tour en confederations et tribus. 
A Test et sur les fleuves qui descendent dans la Mer-Noire dtait lerameau 
des Antes dont j’ai parld tout a l’lieure, et qui avait pour voisins les peuples 
finnois et asiatiques. A l’ouest so trouvait la branche des Venetes on 
Vendes, qui, appuyes sur la Baltique, confinaient au nord avec les Finnois 
d’Europe, au midi avec les Germains : ce raineau Slave avait dtd connu de 
bonne heure par les navigateurs grecs et les voyageurs romains. 

Durant les tristes aunees qui fermbront le ciuquibme sibcle et ouvrirent 
le sixibme, les provinces voisines du Danube pureut etudier h leurs depens 
toutes les varidtbs de la ferocitd lmmaine, car les races barbares qui les 
devastaient avaient ehacuno sa fagon particulibre de torturer et de db- 
truire. On connaissait les procbdbs du Hun d’Europe, issu des bandes 
d’Attila, et, comme je l’ai dit, celui-la dtait presque civilisd h cote de ses 
coinpagnons ; mais le Slave et le Bulgare joignaient a des cruaules in- 
connues le supplice de 1’bpouvante. Le Slave, ennemi invisible et tou- 
jours present, tapi derribre toutes les broussailles, cachd jusque dans les 
rivieres, attendait la nuit pour faire ses surprises ; il fondait alors sur une 
yille, sur un village, sur une troupe en marche, et Ik ou il avait passe, il 
ne restait plus kme viyante. — Amedee Thierry. 
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ODE A LORD BYRON. 

Toi dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 

Esprit mysterieux, mortel, ange ou demon, 

Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal g4nie, 

J’aime de tes concerts la sauvage liarmonie, 

Comme j’aime le bruit de la foudre et des vents 
Se melant dans l’orage & la voix des torrents j 
La nuit est ton sdjour, l’horreur est ton domaine : 

L’aigle, roi des d4serts, dedaigue ainsi la plaine, 

II ne veut, comnie toi, que des rocs escarpds 
Que l’hiver a blancliis, que la foudre a frappes ; 

Des rivages couverts des debris du naufrage, 

Ou des champs tout noircis des restes du carnage ; 

Et, tandis que l’oiseau qui chante ses douleurs, 

Batit au bord des eaux son nid parmi lea fleurs. 

Lui des sommets d’Atlios franchit l’liorrible cime. 

Suspend aux flancs des monts son aire sur l’abime, 

Et la, seul, entoure de niembres palpitants, . 

Trouvant sa voluptd dans les cris de sa proie, 

Bercd par la tempete, il s’eudort dans la joie. 

Lamartine. 
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Translate into French : — 

The island of Cyprus, so choicely situated as an emporium and station 
for the commerce of the Mediterranean, was a spot ou which both the 
Genoese and Venetians had cast for some time a greedy and longing eye ; 
and the equipoise established hy the reciprocal jealousy which was enter- 
tained of such au acquisition by the rival powers, had alone, perhaps, 
arrested the downfall of the feeble dynasty of the Lusiguam. The trading 
entrepots formed by tlie emulous commonwealths at Nicosia and lama- 
srosta the two capitals of this tiny monarchy, enjoyed approximately 
similar privileges ; but it was rarely that the reigning king was sufh- 
ciently strong or sufficiently judicious to refrain from patronizing one 
settlement in preference to the other. The predilections of the late prince, 
Peter I. had been Genoese ; and throughout his reign, more especially 
towards its close, the Genoese factory obtained a marked ascendancy on 
tbe island. At his decease, however, the crown devolved upon a minor, 
who fell under the tutelage of his uncles; and the latter at once betrayed 
au equally decided bias to the Venetians.— Hazlitt : B utory or the J me- 
turn Republic. 

II. Translate into French or German :— 

History often appears to be a record of the acts of individuals, and this 
not necessarily from an inadequate conception of the historian. There are 
eras in highly advanced as well as in primitive stages of civilization, when 
individual force, genius, and ambition, are the mam moving powers ol 
events To understand the will of some great, man, is to understand the 
secret of the times. The era of the Peloponnesian war appears m 
contrast with such epochs. Probably at no other time has na ona 
been so powerful. In Athens the collective force of the State, during the 
greater part of the war, was paramount in its ascendancy over individual 
fnflucnce. Their strong feeling of equal citizenship rendered ‘ h ® ^dS d 
especially jealous of the rise of great men among them. There was, indeed, 
one partial exception to this jealous hindrance of individual superiority 
during the first years of the war, when Pericles guided the policy of the 
State.° But aftei his death, though there were many eminent men, there 
was none of force sufficient to exercise entire sway over events. 
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JVo. S. 

Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions. 



III. — Translate into French : — 

F u Lodovico Sforza condotto a Liono, clove allora era il Re, ed introdotto 
in quella Citth in sul mezzo di, concorrendo infinita moltitndine a vedere 
un Principe poco innanzi di tauta grandezza e maesta, o per la sua felicity 
invidiato da inolti, ora caduto in tanta miseria. Donde, non ottenuta 
grazia cl’ essere, come sommamcnte desiderava, intromesso al cospetto del 
Re, dopo due di fu menato nella Torre di Locces, nella quale sfcette circa 
dieci anni, ed insino alia fine della vita prigione ; rinchindendosi in nna 
angusta carcere i pensieri e 1’ ambizione di colui, elie prima appeua capi- 
vauo i termini di tutta Italia. Principe certamente eccellentissimo per 
eloquenza, per ingegno e per mold ornamenti clell’ animo, e della natura, 
e degno d’ottenere nonie di mansueto e di clemente,se non avessei mbrattata 
questa laude i’ infamia per la morte del nipotc ; ma da altra parte d’ in- 
gegno vano, e pieno di pensieri inquioti e ambiziosi, e disprezzatore delle 
sue proraesse e della sua fede, e tanto presumcndo del sapere di se mede- 
simo, die ricevendo somma molestia, che e’ fosse eelebrata la prudenza e 
il consiglio clegli altri, si persriadesso di potere con 1’ industria e arti sue 
volgere dovunque gli paresse i concetti di ciascuno . — Guicciardini 



PHILOLOGICAL AND LITERARY QUESTIONS. 

1. An old French form for acheteur is achapteur ; — show on principles of 
comparative philology, involving the Northern and Teutonic dialects, that 
the constituent factor “ ChajJ,” containing the root of this word, is iden- 
tical with German Kciuf Dutch /Coop, Danish /Cob, English Cheap. 

2. Describe: — a. The oldest document iii the literature of France. — 
State the dato of that document ; its special tenor and its linguistic cha- 
racter. b. The oldest document in German literature ; state (as above) 
particulars respecting time, tendency (whether political or religious '?), and 
its characteristic, linguistically speaking ; c. Trace the outer history of the 
latter document. To which University has it been ultimately transferred, 
and under what historical circumstances? 

3. Distinguish between Trouvvres and Troubadours, also between Meister- 
sdnger and Minnesiingcr. Trace the relation (if any) between the just- 
mentioned French and German writers respectively ; refer to time, tenor, 
and tendency, as regards both classes. 

_ 4. Dwell at some length (by way of an original French composition) on the 
historian Froissart, and compare him approximately, 1, with a modern 
- English writer, stylistically, or relative to descriptive qualities ; 2, with an 
old English writer in a purely linguistic point of view (i.e., relative to the 
periodical stage of the language as such). 

[Other questions on comparative philology, and relating to subsequent 
later epochs in the literature of France formed a subject of viva voce 
examination.] 



Translate into English : — 

(Sbetfte, tons tint bejiijeit, T) a belt tint nietjt Don uitsS fefbjt ; uttfet Sleuflanb wit 
feinen dMften, bie %oxm, itt toeidjet tint beitfen, fjaubeln, unb ftub, ift auf un3 gkidjfam 
Jjerabgeccbet. 2Bic bcuf'en in cittet ©pvadje, bie uttfere SGorfafjtctt erfanben, iit enter 
©ebanfentoeife, an bet fo inetc ©eiflcr bUbcteit unb fovtnten, gu bet and) iit attbevit 
©pradjen bie fdjonjlen ©entett bc«3 5Dhnfd)cngcfd)Icct)tS beihmgen unb itnS bamit belt 
ebeijleit £(jeit tfjtes ©afeins, ifjt ittneijiea ©einutf;, iljrc cttvotbeiten ©cbanfettfdjSfce 
J)utbteid) »ermacl)ten. Sagticf) genie pett uttb gebvaitcfjctt tint taufettb ©rftttbungen, bie 
aug atten Seiten, ja gum Sdjeit Don ben fentften ©egenbett bet ©tbe gxt un$ gelonttnen 
jtnb, unb ofjtie bie toil eitt fveubenlofeS, biitfttgeg Seben fuljven roufteit. SDlarimcn unb 
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©itteit ftttb attf uttg geevBt, bie tticljt nuv basS ©efefc ber SRatuv, bag buttfel in ttng (iegt, Appendix, 
crfyeftett, foitbevit ltnS and) evto&ntten itnb .Kraft geBett, itnb uBev SBebrucfni^ nub ©etoofun Ao ' 8 ‘ 
^cit Binattfjufcljtoingen, SBoruvtljetfc aBjufcfjuttctn, nub iubein nut attbcrc ©eutuiljer non Scholarship 
bcmfelBett Sitfjtc beg SSafjven, ©uteu unb @cl)6uen bttvdjbrungett fuljfen, uttg mit ifjneit ^“ ina ‘ 
in Sreuttbfdjaft unb Stjatigfcit iueit inniget ju ncveiittgcu, atsS geifi unb ftimfpfe Sorbet 
fidj jc ueveinigett fonntcn. Stcfe Jtcttc non 2Birfuttgett ijt $u unb gcfangt, fie Bat into 
untfajjt nnb utttfcf)(uitgett ; toibev SBifteit ntufett loir an itjr flatten nub iin ©itteit obeu 
23ofett tfjatig obev Ijinbemb, auf SBett unb Dtacljtoelt fovttoitfen. SieS ifl bab unficf)f6are, 
nerBovgette SWebiunt, bag ©eijfev burdj ©ebattfen, £erjeu burdj Dieigungeu unb £ricBe, 
bte ©time bnvcfj ©tnbruefe unb Sormett, Burgertidje ©efehfdjaften bitvcf) ©cfefcc unb 
Slnfiattcn, ©cftfjfedjter buvcfj ffietfpiefc, ScBeuoineife unb (Svjteljmtg, SieBcitbe bind; SieBe, 
gveunbe buvcf; Baunoitifctie ^tcunbfcfiaft hiupft . — Herder : “ Von der menschlicJien 
Unsterblichkeit. ” 

SDH g n o it. 

•Kcmtjt bit bag fiattb? too bte (Sitvoncn Btuf)it, 

3tn bunfefu 8auB bie ©ofbsDtangett gtufjn, 

@itt fanftev 9Binb nont Bfauett ^irninet todjt, 

Sic SDinrte fiitt unb fjodj ber SorBeer jief)t, 

•E’ennft bu eg tool# ? 

Safjitt! ba^ini 

SKodjt’ id) mit bit, o mein ©eticBter, jicljtt. 

.Kemtji bu bag §aug ? 9tnf ©attlen ruljt feiit ©ad) 

©g gfaujt ber ©aaf, eg fdjimmert bag ©emad), 

Itnb SDiatmotBilber fief; it unb fef;tt mid) an, 

2Bag Ijat man bit bu atmeg Jtinb, getfjati ? 

•Kenttji bu eg tool# ? 

Sitfiitt! bafjiit ! 

SRocfjt’ id) mit bir, o mein 33cfd)u£et, $iel)n. 

^enttfi bu ben S3erg, unb feitten SGoffenfieg ? 

Sag SDiaiittfjier fudjt int DleBet feitten 25eg : 

3n ^oBfett toofjnt bet Stamen atte fflrut : 

©g flittjt bet 5etg, unb liBcr ifjn bie $tutf). 

^ettuji bu ifjit toot#? 

Savin', balin'. 

©eljt unfet 25 eg ! o 25atev, lap ung jic^tt ! 

Translate into German — 

As early as tlie eighth century, in the troubled reign of the Iconoclasts, 

Greece, and even Peloponnesus were overrun by some Sclavonian bands, 

•who outstripped the royal standard of Bulgaria. The strangers of old, 

Cadmus, and Danaus, and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the seeds 
of policy and learning ; but the savages of the North eradicated what yet 
remained of their sickly and withered roots. Iu this irruption the country 
and the inhabitants were transformed : the Grecian blood was contami- 
nated ; and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus were branded with the 
names of foreigners and slaves. By the diligence of succeeding princes, 
the land was in some measure purified from the barbarians ; and the 
humble remnant was bound by an oath of obedience, tribute, and military 
service, which they often renewed and often violated. The siege of Patras 
was formed by a singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of Peloponnesus 
and the Saraceus of Africa. In their last distress, a pious fiction of the 
approach of the praetor of Corinth revived the courage of the citizens. 
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Appendix, Their sally was hold and successful ; the strangers embarked, the rebels 
No ' 8 ‘ submitted, and the glory of the day was ascribed to a phantom or a stranger, 
Scholarship who fought in the foremost ranks under the character of St. Andrew the 
Exami.ua- Apostle. The shrine which contained his relics was decorated with the 
tlons ‘ trophies of victory, and the captive race was for ever devoted to the service 
and vassalage of the Metropolitan Church of Patras. — Gibbon' s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 



Questions on the History of German Literature. 

1. Describe the influence which Charlemagne exercised on the literature 
of Germany, and state the best sources from which we may derive our 
information on the subject. 

2. Give the names of some of the contemporaries of Luther, and describe 
the works by which they gained a place in the history of German literature. 

3. State what you know of Sebastian Brant, Johann Fischart, and 
Opitz. 

4. Give an account of the controversy between Gottsched and Bodmer. 

5. Give a short outline of the history of German literature from Gott- 
sched to Goethe. 

G. Describe the influence which Leibnitz exercised on the literature of 
Germany. 



In Mathematics. — Examiner , II. J. Sharpe, M.A. 

1. Show that the equation of the asymptotes of the conic Za 2 -|-w/3 2 -f 

«y 2 =0 is (la^+m^+uy 1 ) Cj+-^+-^)=(aa+6/3+cy) 2 . 

2. A tangent to an ellipse at a point P intersects a fixed tangent in T; 
if a line be drawn through the focus S perpendicular to ST to meet FT in 
Q , the locus of Q is a straight line touching the ellipse. 

3. Prove that a root of the equation x — £^=0 is 

, ,2a, 3 2 a 2 , 4 3 « 3 , 

1 +i3+~|3~ + l4~ + 

4. If two roofs whose ridges arc at right angles to each other make 
angles a and j3 with the horizon, the angle d which their intersection 
makes with it is given by 

cot 2 Q =cot 2 a -j- cot 2 /3 . 

5. If y=z-\-x where z and x are independent, find the expansion of 
f(y ) in ascending powers of x. 

Ex. If y—z- \-x sin y expand cos y in powers of x. 

6. Iiu=f(x, y, z\ r=y 2 +3 2 ,s=z 2 -f« 2 ,^=i» 3 +y 2 , change the variables 
to r , s, t in the equation 

, 0 d 2 ti , d\l 






dy 2 ' 



dz 2 



= 0 . 



7. Show how to change the variables in a double integral. 

If ie 2 -| -y 2 =7' 2 and change the variables to r and t in the expression 

// f(%,y)dydx. 

8. Show how to determine the locus of the feet of perpendiculars from 
the origin upon the tangent lines to a given curve in space. 

The equations to the curve being x=acoa6 y=asiud z=c6 , show that 
the locus is a curve lying on a hyperboloid of one sheet. 
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9. State the conditions of a contact of the second order between two 
surfaces ; and show that a surface of the second degree can generally be 
found with its axes parallel to the co-ordinate axes, having a contact of the 
second order with any given surface at a given point. 

10. Integrate completely the following equations : 

^±Sta>*-^=0. 

d.v ax 

11. Find the equation to a surface of revolution such that the distance 
of the C G from the vertex for any segment cut off by a plan c ± r to the 
axis shall vary as the square of the length of the segment. 



In Political Economy. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. What are, according to Adam Smith, the causes of the prosperity of 
new colonies, and why ? 

2. Why are grants of land unsuitable endowments of a church or public 
institution in a new colony ? 

3. In what sense, and with what limitations, is it true that the rate of 
profit is the same in all trades 1 

4. According to a Parliamentary Return, the wages of agricultural 
labourers in 1861 averaged 10s. 2d. in Roscommon, and only 6s. a week 
in Queen’s County. Can you explain this inequality consistently with the 
economic theory of the equality of wages in the same employment ? 

o. On what causes will the price of linen for the next two years depend ? 

6. State briefly the chief advantages aud disadvantages of direct taxation. 

7. State briefly the chief advantages and disadvantages of indirect 
taxation. 

8. Explain the principle of Mr. Pitt’s Sinking Fund, and point out its 
fallacy. 

9. ETow does an adverse foreign exchange affect exportation and import- 
ation respectively, and why ? 

10. On what causes does the value of gold in a country of gold mines 
depend ? 

11. On what causes does the value of gold in a country without gold 
mines depend? 

12. Explain the principles of the Bank Charter Act. 



In Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Eedfern. 

ANATOMY. 

1. Describe the tympanic cavity, its shape, walls, openings, and mem- 
branes. Enumerate its contents without describing them. 

2. Describe the branches of arteries which are distributed upon the 
alimentary canal, and their anastomoses with each other from the mouth 
to the anus. 

3. State the position, size, relations, and coats of the duodenum, and 
describe the minute structure of the mucous membrane and its accessory 
parts. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. What are the phenomena attendant on the coagulation of the blood ? 
What circumstances hasten, and what retard, coagulation ? State what 
evidence there is that coagulation results from the separation of ammonia 



Appendix^ 
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4jpf* from the fluid blood. State the proofs of a super-alkaline condition of 
‘ the jdood during life and after death, and the circumstances under which 
Scholarship super-alkalinity occurs in man’s blood, and those which will produce it in 
tions n5na ” t ^ iat an imals. 

2. Describe the reparative process which takes place after the division of 
a tendon, a nerve, and a muscle respectively; also after a wound of cartil- 
age, the fracture of a bone, and the destruction of a portion of skin. 

3. Describe and contrast the structure of the respiratory apparatus of a 
fish, a reptile, a bird, and a mammal. 



Suegical Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

1. Describe the relations of the Anterior Tibial Artery, and the practice 
that has been pursued in cases of wounds in this vessel in Coinpound 
• Fractures of the Leg. 

2. Describe briefly the relative position of the bones of the tarsus to 
each other ; their articular surfaces, and the guides which assist in deter- 
mining their precise situation in performing the amputations of this part 
of the foot, as described in the text-books of Surgery. 

3. Describe the course and coverings of the various forms of Inguinal 
Hernia. 

4. What arteries supply the Mammary Gland ? and mention the pre- 
cautions to be taken to avoid loss of blood in its excision. 



Medical J ueispeudence Examiner, Dr. Hodges . 

1. Describe the methods required for the detection of alcohol in the 
contents of the stomach. 

2. State the operations employed to dotect hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of organic matters. 

3. How is hydrochloric acid quantitatively determined 1 

4. Describe the methods required for the identification of sulphuric 
acid, and the determination of the amount of commercial acid which may 
have been swallowed. 

5. How is arsenic quantitatively determined ? 

6. What are the objections to tho evidence afforded by Beinscli’s process, 
when employed for the detection of arsenic? 



Dublin : Printed by Alexander Tho si, 87 & 88, Abbey-street, 
For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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